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The No.100 
ROTARY and 
TAKE-UP LOCK 








-the WEDGE-TIGHT 
DOOR LOCK 


Weree Bors? 


IGHT-FITTING, rattle-proof doors result from 
using the Hansen No. 100 Rotary and Take-Up 
Lock . .. designed by Hansen. 


LONG-TAPERED BOLTS 


Long-tapered bolts extend 1'/4” be- 
yond case and take up slack or play 
due to sagging or sidesways. 


ROTARY ACTION 


Rotary action of center mechanism 
forces bolts into position and holds 
them there at constant tension. Lock- 
ing device prevents accidental 
opening. 


FASTENS DOORS AT 
TOP—CENTER—BOTTOM 


Easy to apply—adaptable to various 
types of body doors—this lock makes 
doors wedge-tight at top, center 
and bottom. 


Request folder 


A:-L HANSEN 
MFG.CO. 


5041 Ravenswood Ave. 
Gale \clenias 






















KEEPING TRUCKS 


TRAFFIC DELAYS cost little compared with road fail- 
ures or engines down for repairs. Such hazards to fleet 
operations are often the result of using unsuitable fuels 


and lubricants. And this is a matter that is strictly ter 
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within your control. 


Many of the country’s largest truck fleets and bus ¢ 
systems have standardized on Texaco Fuels and Lubri- | M. 
cants. They carefully study mileage figures, mainte- 


nance and repair expenses. This always proves the { ” 


TEXACO @ie/ 


REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY 
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The Overload 





Preface to a Payload 


Berore we unload 
the overload on you, a word should be 
said about the payload—meaning the 
editorial contents. This issue covers 
a variety of fleet interests. First, your 
attention is called to the revised table 
of front-end specifications. The table 
includes 1935 models. You better hold 
on to it because the next revision won't 
be published until early in 1936. Next, 
don’t overlook the dust storm story. 
We went straight to fleet operators in 
the dusty zone and came up with facts 
and experiences concerning the effect 
of dust on trucks that will be helpful 
to operators everywhere. It’s an ill 
dust storm that doesn’t blow everybody 
some good. Add that to your proverbs. 


Continuing the Preface 


For a long time we've 
been trying to get a story about what 
it takes to be a_ professional truck 
driver. Jack Winchester, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J., furnishes the an- 
swer in this number. Ed Maybem who 
has charge of the City of Oakland’s 
fleet way out in California discusses 
fleet operation in general but particu- 
larizes about “farming out” repairs. 
After you read the heading of his 
article you'll know why the imp in us 
tempted us (but unsuccessfully) to 
make it read “Phooey on Pharming 
Out Phleet Repairs.” Blame it on 
Spring. For all fleets with driver- 
salesmen we have something special. 
C. J. Kirchman, garage superintendent 
of the Freihofer Baking Co., went up 
Mount Sinai alone and came back with 
Ten Commandments for driver-sales- 
men that will help any fleet reduce 
operating costs. 


Period to the Preface 
Weve given more 


space to this payload preview than we 
had intended, but we can’t quit before 
we single out from half a dozen other 
features the article about the Stand- 
ard Brands fleet by none other than 
Jimmie Wallington, your favorite radio 
announcer, we hope. You'll enjoy 


Jimmie’s broadcast. Now for the over- 
load... . 
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Odd Items and Comments— 
Not All Odd—Garaged in 
This Spot to Entertain, 
Amuse and / or Amaze You 


A Cost Calculator 
Our collection of cal- 


culators now has something different. 
Graham. Calculators have contented 
themselves with figuring out the kind 
of truck you need for a particular.job. 
Now comes Reo with a new one that 
will tell you what it costs to operate 
any truck you already have or how 
much it will cost to operate the one you 
are planning to get. Write the Reo 
factory if you want it. 


Colonel Kearney, Suhs 


Tue Kentucky Colonels 
have a new membah, suh. It’s W. G. 
Kearney. who as assistant manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich truck and bus tire 
sales division is known to hundreds of 
fleet operators. Colonel Kearney is 
now learning how to correctly toss off 
a mint julep. If you’re looking for in- 
structors, Colonel, our parched tongue 
is signalling you. 


Dicing “Dead Soldiers” 


Irs easy to go from 
mint juleps to wines and liquors, from 
there to bottles, and from bottles to 
bottle-breaking contraptions that can 
be mounted on trucks and move from 
restaurant to hotel, from hotel to ye 


olde tavern breaking bottles to baffle 
bootleggers. Call it the cullet machine 
and you have the name given the con- 
traption by the Banner Bottle Breaker 
Co., of New York City. It should go 
over big in New York because the 
state has a law that penalizes you 
$1000, two years in jail, or both, if 
you throw a liquor bottle away without 
breaking it. The machine cullets 35 
bottles a minute. The fragments are 
half-inch pieces with bevelled edges 
that are harmless. Broken glass has a 
salvage value. All one color it sells 
for $7 a ton for remelting. Ground 
up it’s a substitute for carbon black. 
Mixed colors used in stucco are attrac- 
tive. 


A Bit of Statistic 


App this to your 
scrapbook and credit Chief Engineer 
Scarratt of International Harvester: 
“The engine in a truck will turn twice 
as many revolutions per average mile of 
travel as the engine in a passenger car. 
Furthermore, the truck engine is run- 
ning at practically its full output, 
whereas the engine in the passenger car 
at. say 45 miles an hour, is delivering 
only about one-half of its maximum 
power. In terms of delivered energy, 
the output of the motor truck engine is 
therefore four times as great per mile 
of travel.” 


Brush Up, Youse Guys 


Tue operator of one 
of our largest national fleets says that 
operators can profitably do a lot more 
brushing on of paint because of the new 





Not the village smithy in the shade of the old apple tree but a fleet main- 

tenance shop in the middle of Orlando, Fla., citrus groves nestling in the 

quiet shade of a spreading oak from which dangle festoons of spanish moss. 

A cool resort during the lunch hour—or any hour. Fleetman William Doerr 

took this picture of his own shop, and if you less fortunate brethren aren't 
envious, you should be. 
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synthetic enamels. He’s doing more of 
it himself. His idea appeals to us be- 
cause it should appeal to the smaller 
fleets that aren’t doing their own paint- 
ing because they think it entails a big 
investment in equipment. With the 
paints and paint-stripping compounds 
that are now on the market, all a fleet 
needs is manpower that is willing. 


Biography of a Boner 


Usuatiy when we 
make a glaring boner the offended 
parties pounce on us like 10-ton trucks 
—with a couple of trailers added. So 
we can’t account for the silence that 
greeted the mix-up of cuts in the April 
issue. We illustrated the diesel speed 
record reports with pictures of the 
Waukesha and Cummins diesel engines 
but the engraver very obligingly trans- 
posed the pictures when he made the 
strip-ins. Since then we’ve heard from 
several hundred readers on various 
matters but only two demon dieselites 
noticed the error, and the factories af- 
fected didn’t utter so much as a murder- 
ous murmur. Understand, we're not 
sticking our necks out for slaughter at 
this late date; this is just our conver- 
sational way of admitting a blunder. 
Moreover we want to compliment 
Waukesha and Cummins on their re- 
straint if they noticed the error and 
said nothing. 


We Escape Arrest 
One of the reader 


letters came from Captain J. H. Har- 
wood, Department of State Police, 
Rhode Island, who was quoted in this 
department in April. We had him say- 
ing that trucks should travel 50 to 100 
feet apart. Change the feet to yards 
and you'll have him right. He was 
nice to us in his letter and took the 
trouble to say that the cardinal safety 
principle that should be instilled in 
truck drivers is: Never stop—even for 
a moment—on the travelled highway 
if it is possible to find a place where 
you can get off the road. Every vehicle 
that parks on a traffic lane converts 
that highway into a one-lane road in 
that vicinity. That’s bad parking and 
accidents result. 


The Impact of Time 
AUTOMOTIVE trans. 


portation’s battle to down the notion 
that one type of vehicle is in itself 
more destructive to roads than another 




















The Chicago Cubs' peanut commissary uses this 1'/2-ton Dodge truck 
to “express fresh roasted peanuts so that baseball bleacher fans will 
have something else to crack besides good-natured jibes (?) at the 
visiting teams. Here are two peanut pushers receiving a load for peanut 


is a lot older than you think. Seeing 
it in a book first published in 1827, 
Reader Walter S. McEwan, of Albany, 
N. Y., sent us this item: “Among the 
numerous popular prejudices to which 
this new invention (steam carriages) 
has given rise, one of the most mischiev- 
ous in its effect, and most glaring in 
its falsehood, is the notion that car- 
riages thus propelled are more injuri- 
ous to roads than carriages drawn by 
horses. This error has been success- 
fully exposed in the evidence taken 
before the committee of the House of 
Commons . . . that the wear by the 
feet of horses is far more rapid and 
destructive than any which could be 
preduced by the wheels of carriages.” 
Impact is still the answer. 


A “Truck” Farm 
New york city’s 


Park Department has used the spaci- 
ous flooring provided on a truck to re- 
construct a miniature farm—hbarn, pens. 
stock and all—for the benefit of the 
city’s children who have never, well, 
hardly ever, heard a hen cluck to its 
chicks. The modest farm is stocked 
with a cow, five chickens, two ducks. 
two calves, a pig, goat, goose and a 
turkey. The idea is for the truck to 
truck the farm about from playground 
to playground, with two or three-day 
stopovers, to give children a glimpse of 
a farm if not a whiff of country air. 





starved fans to crack 


Baptised By Studebaker 
STUDEBAKER has 


changed its model designations to Ace, 
Boss, Mogul and Big Chief, and thereby 
cornered the market on popular names 
for head men. There are other names 
but they aren’t flattering, such as Ty- 
coon and Poobah. And His Nibs just 


doesn’t seem to belong. 


Things for Nothing 


Tue Fitzgerald Mfg. 
Co. has a Gasket-Getter Chart that ap- 
plies to more than 200 popular makes 
and models of cars, trucks and buses. 
If you want it check letter “B” on the 
coupon next door. 

W. C. Heller & Co. has a 70-page 
catalog.that describes fully its large 
variety of small parts cabinets and 
stockroom fixtures. Check “C.” 


Things to Come 
Next month look for 


an interesting and  oh-how-different 
story on brakes; an article giving 
mechanical tips to drivers; a trial-by- 
jury safety article; an expose of the 
rackets that plague operators; an 
article on how to get the most out of 
your trucks; and ... well, a half- 
dozen other equally interesting articles, 
so save some reading time. 





This truck-trailer "kneels" (like a camel) so that its load can climb on 





its back. What happens is that when two nuts are removed the rear 
wheels are released and the frame drops. The load is then run straddle 
of the frame which is equipped with hydraulic lifts to replace wheel 
hook-up. Eighteen pneumatic tired wheels hold up the low-slung frame, 
allowing a 15 in. clearance when loaded to capacity of 45 tons. It was 
specially built for Hadley Transfer and Storage Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Ears to the Ground 





INFORMATION WHICH IS INSIDE, ADVANCE OR JUST UNUSUAL 


Ford Adaptations 

In the old days the Ford car was the 
object of a lot of jokes—some of them 
not bad. Today Ford truck is the ob- 
ject of a lot of adaptations—some of them 
not bad. Certainly they are no joke 
competitively. The adaptation of a six- 
wheel unit by the use of a third axle, is, 
of course, nothing new. More recent are 
the adaptations by means of attachments 
which result in four-wheel and six-wheel 
drives. The drives vary. “Ya pays yer 
money and ya takes yer cherce.” You 
can drive to the front axle and to one 
of the rear axles; to the front and both 
rear axles, or just to both rear axles. 


..» Dual-Engine Jobs 


Not content with one engine, there are 
adaptations in which an extra Ford engine 
is seated in the cab alongside the driver 
with the driveline taking care of the extra 
axle in the rear. That’s known as a dual 
engine adaptation. 


... Camel-Backs 


Then there is the Ford cab-over-engine 
adaptation. We know of two companies 
that are making camel-backs out of Fords. 
One is an assembler of heavy-duty trucks; 
the other is a third-axle company affili- 
ated with a truck maker. The first named 
has sold four of them and will make 
deliveries soon. This type is pictured 
above. In this job the engine slides 
out forward on a sub-frame. The idea, 
we are told, will be to build a chassis 
good enough to last five (yes 5) years 
under all conditions. 


... Details 


Further details of the job pictured: 
Timken axles front and rear; tractor 
wheelbase, 88 in.; Warner four-speed, or 
Fuller five-speed transmissions. Two other 
jobs are slated, one with a 10-ft. body and 
a 3.5-ton rating, and another with a 20-ft. 
body and a 5.7-ton rating. Tachometer and 
speedometer are located on the instrument 
board. We have nothing to give you in 
the way of prices, but if you want this 
information, together with all available de- 
tails on these various Ford adaptations 
just check “A” on the coupon yonder and 
you'll get it. Circumstances compel us to 
restrict this offer to fleet owners and 
agencies seeking representation. 


Electric Reclaimer 

A new electric oil purifier is being 
readied for the market. It will turn out 
5 gal. of oil per hour and is made espe- 
cially for fleet owners. If you want ad- 
vance information from the manufacturer, 
advance and give the countersign—in the 
form of a check-mark opposite “D”. 
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Camel-back adaptation on a Ford chassis. 
For details read on and ye shall be the wiser 


All-Duty Wiper 

Rex-Hide has a new balloon perforated 
windshield wiper that is ready to handle 
rainy weather any time and that antici- 
pates next winter’s sleets and snows. The 
wiper wipes water off the windshield into 
the tube of the wiper blade and lets it 
drip out at the lower end, below the line 
of vision. In the winter time the tube of 
the blade accommodates a glycerin pencil 
which, as everyone knows, is not friendly 
to frost and ice. In the past accessory 
announcements like this have swamped us 
with requests for details. So come on and 
swamp us, and see if we care. 


Exhaust Analyzer 
The Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind., 


is working on a new exhaust gas analyzer. 
We can’t do anything more for you, but 
perhaps Sales Manager Shirl M. Rudolph 


can. 


Another Diesel 


It may not be long before you hear 
about a 400-cu. in. Diesel by an engine 
manufacturer who has experience in indus- 
trial and marine Diesel applications. 
Smaller engines are contemplated. 


A 3!/2-4!/5-Ton Diesel 

Speaking of diesels reminds us that 
one truck maker is preparing to add a 
diesel model to his line with a rating of 
34% to 41% tons. This will establish a 
new rating low for six-cylinder diesels. 


Food for Firemen 


You boys who are volunteer firemen in 
your home-town wiil be ablaze to know that 
something new in the way of fire engines 
is coming up. As you know the current 
open-air types offer no protection to fire- 
men in the event of a crash. So the fire 
engine of the near future will have a 
cab to enclose the fearless fire-laddies, as 
they are affectionately known. 


Hail the !/,-Tonners 

Stewart’s entry into the low-price half- 
ton field with its $495 four-cylinder 
Buddy (see page 41) is expected to be 
matched in a short time by two other 
manufacturers. Our information is a 
trifle indefinite but leads us to believe 
that one will bring out a four-cylinder 
job, and the other a six-cylinder job. 
The latter may have a displacement 
around 131 cu. in. and price tag around 
$450. 


Electric Brake 

The finishing touches, we hear, are being 
put to a replacement electric brake for 
Ford and Chevrolet trucks. This is one 
case where the manufacturer’s identity 
can’t be concealed. The Warner Electric 
Brake Co. has things to itself in this field. 


Supercharging 

What one prominent truck builder told 
us about supercharged truck engines has 
been given the stamp of authority by a 
very large research outfit. The idea is 
that the future truck engine will have its 
performance upped by supercharging 
rather than by increasing size and weight. 
The research outfit is setting up a special 
engine test to find out what supercharg- 
ing means and how it may be worked out 
to best advantage. 


Dual Axle Makes Good 

The dual performance rear axle recently 
introduced by GMC on its T-18 is now 
available for the company’s 1%-2-ton 
trucks. 


FREE FOR THE CHECKING 
(Check and mail to 


The Editor, Commercial Car Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

(| A—AIl Literature on Ford Adapta- 
tions. 

__] B—Gasket-Getter Chart. 

_] C—Stockroom Fixtures Catalog. 

(_] D—Advance Dope on Oil Purifier. 


[_}] E—Modern Tire Maintenance 
Manual. 


|_|] F—Shop Kinks for 1935 Cars and 
Trucks. 


_] G—K-D 1935 Auto Lamps Catalog. 
(| H—Grafild Brake Lining Catalog. 
|] I—Permite Parts Shop Catalog. 

|] J—Tumbler’s Degreasing Booklet. 
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ARTS of five States in the western 
portion of the midwest recently became 
the most unusual testing laboratory the 
truck industry has ever known. Fleet 
operators in the dust storm areas be- 
came unwilling laboratory assistants. 
Their success in combating the destruc- 
tive effects of the flying dust depended 
entirely upon their own resourcefulness 
in changing their maintenance sched- 
ules to meet the unusual laboratory con- 
ditions, and upon the ability of the pro- 
tective accessories with which the fleet 
operators had equipped their trucks tu 
shed the intense dust without letting it 
take its toll on truck internals. 

No part of a truck operating through 


the dust storm area was immune from 


the punishing effects of the flying dust. 
Engines wore out in a very few miles, 
and gears were stripped in transmis- 
sions and rear axles when they could no 
longer hold out against the abrasive ac- 
tion. Lining was cut right off the brake 
shoes and brake drums were scored 
beyond the salvage point. Windshields 
and cab windows lost their trans- 
parency. Trucks went out painted and 
came back stripped. Clutches gave 
trouble and the life of these units was 
cut. 


OPERATING in dust storms taught 
the affected fleet operators some lessons, 
lessons which will be useful to operators 
elsewhere because the storm-area opera- 
tors were fighting the same things which 
ordinarily govern the life of trucks, only 
they were present in a greater degree. 
There is always the wind and there is 
always dust in the air and the combina- 
tion of these two elements is Public 
Enemy No. 1 to truck operation. When 
these two elements combine in sufficient 


¢ 


e ‘Operators. Combat Danger. With Revised Mainte- 


nance Schedules But Report Much Damage to Mech- 


-anical Parts; Praise Air.Cleaners and Oil Filters 


aman on the premise that it's an ill dust storm that blows nobody no good . . . somebody 
some good . .. nobody some good . .. oh well, figure it out for yourself .. - 
we couldn't let the western dust storms blow over without finding out what gold there was 
in that thar dust. What's the dust doing to trucks, we asked ourselves. We couldn't give 
an answer so we asked 57 varieties of the largest fleets in the dust area. They gave us the 
answer. 

These 57 fleets represent 3432 trucks and 2797 passenger cars, a total of 6229 vehicles. 
The accompanying article tells all, but before you begin it we must tell you that our survey 
revealed an overwhelming preference for oil-bath air cleaners, and definitely indicated the 
need for shortening air. cleaner and oil filter maintenance periods during dry spells. And 

that goes for everywhere. 
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This is a photograph of a dust storm in the Mid-West, not of a London fog. Some idea of the seriousness of the dust 
invasion may be obtained from the fact that motor vehicles are compelled to creep along with headlights on vainly 
trying to pierce the dust-laden air. Left—Even human beings have to use air filters (quickly improvised) while braving 


intensity to be called a dust storm, this 
same degree of intensity is sufficient to 
call sharply to the fleet operator’s at- 
tention the need for intensifying his 
means of combatting it. 

There is nothing unusual about a dust 
Storm except that the dust is present in 
larger quantities and the wind in 
greater force. If the measures adopted 
by the fleet operators were successful in 
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the dust areas. 


getting trucks through the dust storms 
with a minimum of damage, they are 
certainly worthy of study in varying 
degrees of application for normal opera- 
tion. 

It will be obvious to even the casual 
reader in reading the individual reports 
that follow that because of the nor- 
mally dusty nature of the area affected 
and the frequency of high wind, that 


the fleet operators in that territory have 
been fighting this condition to a larger 
degree than have the other fleet opera- 
tors of the country and that they were 
better prepared for the emergency as 
a result of their daily experience. 

Six operators set the damage at be- 
tween 15 per cent and 25 per cent of 
the life of these parts while 19 fleet 

(Turn To Pace 46, PLEASE) 








The professional driver parks his truck with wheels turned into the curb and a block under 
the trailer wheel .. . 


WHAT IT TAKES TO BE 


A Professional 
Truck Driver 


To Shake Off Their Amateur Rankings, Truck 
Drivers Must Acquire Specialized Experience, 
Mechanical Knowledge and Good Driving Habits 


\ ae is the difference between 


a man who knows how to drive an 
automobile and a professional operator 
of a motor vehicle? 

Did you ever stop to ask yourself 
this question? If you did, you prob. 
ably found that the answer to it was 
not a short one. There is all the dif. 
ference in the world. Operators of 
commercial motor vehicles have found 
through years of experience that there 
is such a person as a_ professional 
driver. Not only in the sense that 
men drive trucks for wages or salary, 
but in the sense that the professional 
driver is an expert, an accomplished 
workman with distinct abilities that dis- 
tinguish him definitely from the man 
who merely “knows how to drive.” 
Truck owners who recognize this fact 
also know that in operating their trucks 
the matter of selection of driving per- 
sonnel ranks high in importance. 

Once upon a time drivers were hired 
only because they “knew how to drive.” 
Certainly, Jones is a driver. He drove 
a truck for Blank and Company. He 
can handle the wheel. He knows how 
to crank a car. He’s a husky fellow, 
and he stays sober and works regu- 
larly. Therefore, give Jones a job as 
a truck driver! : 

That settled it. That was all there 
was to it. Just as simple as one—two 
—three. Jones had driven trucks. He 
was physically fit for the work. No 
insobriety or unsteadiness was marked 
against him. Sure, hire Jones. In 
such a haphazard, slipshod manner 
were drivers selected, and by some, I’m 
afraid, still are. 

Of course, this manner of selecting 
drivers didn’t work out favorably. It 
led to high accident rates, increased 
operation costs, large repair bills and 


TER, Supervisor, Motor Vehicle Equipment, Standard Oil Co., N. J. 
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sional truck driver. 


In this article a man who should 
know (being recognized as one of the foremost trans- 
portation experts) outlines the qualifications of a profes- 


According to Mr. Winchester, the "'professional’ has a 
large knowledge of the mechanical side of his vehicle's 
requirements and consequently is able to make minor 
repairs. Because of his knowledge he is able to act as an 
adviser to the management in connection with the care 
and maintenance of his truck. He appreciates the condi- 
tions under which the vehicle operates and gives it the 
individual attention it needs because of the special type 
of operation. He has other abilities, which Mr. Winches- 
ter reveals and tells how to look for them. 

Selection of equipment will be discussed in an article 
by Mr. Winchester in the August issue of COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL, and will be treated from the point of 


view of loads, servicing facilities available, style, etc. 


CommerciAL Car Journal. 












... he doesn't wrap his thumb around the handle and he stands clear of the swing of the crank 


rapid deterioration of equipment. Per- 
haps it was found after a time that 
good old Jones, while husky and ex- 
perienced, was lacking in those quali- 
ties which make a professional driver 
of real ability and of genuine useful- 
ness to the operator. Maybe Jones was 
a nice enough fellow when everything 
went along smoothly, but he lost his 
temper when things broke against him. 
Or, perhaps Jones had a habit of taking 
his friends riding with him to pass the 
hours and to help him kill a little time. 
Or Jones might even have been what 
the drivers themselves term a “cow- 
boy”—reckless and irresponsible be- 
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hind the wheel and actually danger- 
ous to himself, his truck, his em- 
ployer’s business and the public. 


THERE is no doubt about it—the se- 
lection of drivers is deserving of the 
serious consideration of every business 
man. It’s every bit as important as 


the selection of equipment. Good 
machines in the hands of poor drivers 
don’t remain good machines for long. 

But, you ask, how can you select 
good drivers? After all, what makes 
a good driver, or, as you call it, a 
professional driver? 

Fair questions, these! A good driver 


is, first of all, an experienced driver. 
Don’t think for a minute that just be- 
cause a man has driven passenger auto- 
mobiles he is a good truck driver. 
Some of the best passenger car drivers 
would be lost today behind the wheel 
of a truck. Your driver’s experience 
must have been obtained on _ trucks. 
preferably on trucks as similar as pos- 
sible to those you operate. For ex- 
ample: an operator of tank trucks 
would prefer as drivers men who had 
previously driven tank trucks rather 
than drivers whose former experience 
was obtained on moving vans. 
(Turn To Pace 56, PLEASE) 





Dry:sand rough spots. Then wet-sand the 
entire surface with a fine grade of sandpape; 
for best results 


| NVESTIGATIONS con. 
ducted by Commercial Car Journal 
among fleet shops, and facts gleaned 
from articles on synthetic enamels 
written by shopmen themselves, point 
to the conclusion that painters differ 
on the best methods of applying syn- 
thetic enamel. In view of this general 
divergence of opinion on the most 
desirable methods of application, it 
was decided to canvass paint manu- 
facturers for their suggestions. The 
following list of recommendations 
governing good synthetic enamel 
practices in the shop is the result. 


Hold the spray gun 10 to !2 in. from the 
surface and increase air pressure to between 


55 and 75 |b. 


Oe SHOP—Where synthetics are | d = re | i W re | V S i O r 


used the shop should be as dust-proof 
as possible. At least, the section in 


which the work is done should be par- 
titioned off with beaver board or in- 2 © o O 2 @ | 
expensive wall board with a smooth 


surface so that it can be dusted down 


with a mop or tack rag. This parti- e e 
tion will keep the dust from blowing l th & 1CS 
into the shop and the spray from car- 


rying out into the open shop where 
finished trucks may be parked. While 
there is less spray dust with synthetic 


enamel than with lacquer, what spray JY Spray of Synthetic Enamel Practices, Approved 


dust there is, is wetter, and it has a 


tendency to float everywhere and set- by Fleets and Factories, That Will Harden Into 


tle over everything. Then it cannot 

be removed easily and may need com Cash Savings to Those Who Brush-Up On Them 

pounding to remove. The practice of 

washing down rafters and walls regu- 

larly to prevent dust from collecting 

is a good one. It is advisable to use chemical will eat into the new finish this purpose. If alkali remover is used 

suction fan in the space partioned off. and cause peeling. for stripping, it should be neutralized 
PREPARING THE SURFACE Always see that the stripping mate- with a vinegar solution. Add just 

—This is where you either make or rial is neutralized properly. Paint and enough vinegar to cold water to make 

break a job. If the strip-down isn’t varnish remover deposits remaining on the water taste sour. Be sure and wash 

done carefully and completely, the new the surface may be cleaned off and off all traces of vinegar solution. If 

job may peel. Likewise, if the wash- neutralized with oil-free naphtha. Bet- alkali is used, be careful that the ma- 

down, after stripping, isn’t thorough, ter still, use the materials put out by terial does not drip inside the car 

the continued action of the stripping different manufacturers especially for where it will eat the trimming. Paint 
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removal by torch is an accepted method 
particularly for wood. Ordinary paint 
removers containing wax give satisfac- 
tory removal but leave wax on the 
surface, causing wet spots and bad 
drying unless cleaned thoroughly. Some 
paint removing processes are best 
rinsed with clear water. 

Strip the job carefully. The work 
may be done with a regular paint re- 
mover; the old finish may be removed 
by torch; it may be steamed off with 
a steam spray; or it may be removed 
by a cold stripping method recently 
put on the market. Either of these 
latter methods require about two hours. 
Varnish remover may take from two to 
four times as long. 
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SPRAY EQUIPMENT AD- 
JUSTMENT —In the first place 
there is a difference in technique in 
the spray application of synthetic as 
compared to lacquer. Follow closely 
the instructions given by the manufac- 
turer whose product you are using. 
A little practice may be necessary but 
once the difference in technique is mas- 
tered no difficulties should be encoun- 
tered. 


AN especially designed synthetic noz- 
zle should be used for best results. 
Such a gun will have large air-ports, 
as more air is required to properly 
break up and atomize synthetic finishes. 
The air pressure will vary according to 


The putty glaze is applied over the 
entire surface to serve as a filler and 
surfacer in one operation 


the gun being used. As a general rule 
most synthetics may be sprayed with 
high-pressure air gun between 60 and 
80 lb., although there are new guns 
on the market which take less pressure. 
Consult the manufacturer whose gun 
you are using regarding the proper air 
pressure. 

PRIMER—For best results al- 
ways use the primer recommended by 
the manufacturer whose enamel you 
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are using. Don’t follow your prefer- 
ences and expect the best results. 
When priming over galvanized metal 
a specially developed clear coating has 
been put on the market which is best 
known to have solved the problem of 
painting over galvanized iron. This 
coating forms a stone-like surface that 
will not corrode, chip or wash off. 
(Name of product on request.) 


SURFACER — Spot putty all 
rough surfaces before applying the 
surfacer. Then dry sand the putty 
spots. Two coats of surfacer are gen- 
erally used, although one coat may 
do on some smooth surfaces. Follow 
manufacturer’s recommended drying 
time between coats. 

The surfacer may be either dry or 
wet sanded with a fine grade of paper 
no coarser than 280. Best results are 
obtained by water sanding. Wash 
each panel clean as sanding progresses. 
Don’t let sanding substance dry on the 
surface. After completely sanding the 
job and it has dried, be sure to blow 
all crevices, cracks and corners be- 
fore applying the enamel. 


Ir is always advisable to allow a 
three-to-four-hour dry after sanding 
primer, primer-sealer or surfacer coats 
before the application of synthetic 
color. If this practice is followed, 
there will be less danger of sanding 
scratches showing under the color 
coats. As all true synthetics contain 
some active solvent, unless sanding 
scratches are dry to the bottom of the 
scratch, spreading of the scratches may 
result from the action of the solvent. 


ENAMEL COAT — One method 
practiced by a large fleet operator has 
proved so successful that it is repeated 
here. The spray coat. Adjust air pres- 
sure. Apply the spray coat in a warm, 
dry room, desirable temperature, 70-75 
deg. Apply the first coat as a mist 
coat (a uniform, light transparent 
coat). This light, thin coat will tack 
quickly and provide good anchorage 
for the full coat immediately follow- 
ing, tending to prevent sags and cur- 
tains. The second coat should be a 
full wet coat, and it should be applied 
immediately following the mist coat. 
This coat is applied vertically. 

The majority of shops apply syn- 
thetic color as a continuous job. They 
begin—say—at the rear and go all 
the way around and then continue 
right along with the second coat. 

One shop makes a practice of put- 
ting their synthetics on the radiator 
and getting them good and warm be- 


IDEAL WAYS FOR FLEETS TO DEAL WITH SYNTHETICS, 


fore using. They seem to get a better 
flow by this method and eliminate much 
orange peel. 


GSENERALLY, synthetic finishes dry 
from the top down, not from the bot- 
tom up. Therefore, a hard surface 
doesn’t always indicate a perfectly dry 
job. In view of this fact, masking 
should not be attempted without at 
least a full over-night drying period 
under normal conditions. This means 
the temperature should not go below 
60 or 65 deg. Where the coats are 
applied too thickly or where the cir- 
culation of air through the shop is not 
good, poor drying may result. To 
make sure that the masking tape does 
not stick too tightly to the surface 
film, pounce the surface with chalk 
before setting the masking tape in 
place. 

When a rubbed finish is desired, it 
is best not to compound the enamel 
until it is hard-dry. Otherwise a 
roughness may result. Under such 
conditions the enamel will have a rela- 
tively poor gloss retention ability. Com- 
pounding is generally not recommended 
for synthetics. 


TACK RAG—Learn to use a tack 
rag to wipe the dust from a drying 
surface. As every shopman knows, dust 
persists in settling on a surface in 
spite of all precautions. Make the 
tack rag by dipping a cheese cloth into 
varnish thinned with naphtha, wring 
it out, shake it out well and hang up 
open until it just begins to dry tacky. 
Used over the surface before applying 
color coats, all dust can be removed. 


CLEAR FINISH — Clear finish 
is used to protect lettering and gold 
leaf and for increased gloss. Follow 
manufacturer’s instructions closely in 
regard to application. Clear synthetics 
are frequently used in a finish one or 
two years old to brighten it up. 


REDUCING—Use a regular syn- 
thetic enamel reducer supplied by 
the manufacturer. Lacquer thinners 
have the tendency to cause a raising 
of the film underneath. The only ex- 
ception where lacquer thinner is de- 
sirable is when synthetic enamel is 
applied directly over a lacquered sur- 
face. In this case slightly better ad- 
hesion and penetration is obtained 
where synthetic enamels are reduced 
to spraying consistency with a good, 
slow lacquer thinner. The refinisher 
for successful results should follow 
manufacturer’s recommendations for 
reducing. 





SPECIAL FINISHES —The right 
kind of clear synthetic will add to 
the durability of the job by lessen- 
ing chalking. The only case where a 
clear should not be used is over white. 
The white without the clear should be 
self-cleansing because of its gradual 
chalking. Clear synthetic over white 
tends to give the white a yellow cast. 


TOUCH-UP AND SPOTTING 
—Because synthetic enamels are more 
dificult to touch-up and _ spot-repair 
than lacquer, some shops respray the 
entire panel. Another method is to use 
a baking lamp which will quickly radi- 
ate a temperature as high as 200 deg,, 
thus softening up the original synthetic 
enamel finish and causing the new 
material to weld in perfectly with the 
old. Bodies finished in baked syn- 
thetic spot-repair satisfactorily. 


FINISHING CHASSIS— 
Clean with steam or gasoline—not ethyl 
—to remove dirt, oil and grease. Sand 
all rough spots and exposed surfaces. 
Prime and apply one or two coats of 
enamel. 


CLEANING THE OLD FINISH 
—Wash vehicles free of oil, grease 
and dirt using a strong soap solution. 
Scrub the surface thoroughly and wash 
well with repeated cold water washings. 
After cleaning, sand all rough spots 
down to the metal using production 
sandpaper. Feather-edge all scratches 
and broken places in the old finish. 
This will leave the surface clean and 
smooth. Be sure to sand old finish 
lightly to break gloss and provide a 
tooth for new material. 


GLAZE BAD SPOTS — After 
the spot has been sanded, clean with 
a rag wet with oil-free naphtha and 
allow to dry. It may take a putty 
glaze anywhere from an hour to 24 
hours to dry, depending on the mate- 
rial used and the thickness with which 
it is applied. If deep glazing is neces- 
sary, it is best to make two applica- 
tions of the glaze, allowing drying time 
between coats. Then sand smoothly. 
Always prime before glazing. 


SOME SHORT CUTS 
SINGLE COAT JOB — When 


stripping is unnecessary a good job 
may be done economically as follows: 
Remove the clear finish by sanding or 
with fine steel wool. Don’t use am- 
monia or similar alkali. Prime and 
putty wherever necessary. Then sand 
these spots. Next apply the single 
coat of color and then a coat of clear. 
In some shops the clear is being done 
(Turn TO Pace 87, PLEASE) 
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How Do the Rail Rate 








Raises Affect Trucks? 


Emergency Boosts Increase Competitive Ability of 
Trucks for L.C.L. Traffic Lower-Than-First-Class 
and Give Operators a Crack at Carload Shipments 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


i Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 26, 1935, by a vote of 
five commissioners assenting, with two 
dissenting and two others dissenting in 
part, granted in part the petition of 
virtually all Class I railroads in the 
United States for increases in freight 
rates and charges. 

The railroads conceded that the in- 
creased rates might cause the diversion 
of traffic to competing carriers of other 
types, but estimated that increases 
sought would increase earnings by ap- 
proximately $170,000,000 a year. 

The Commission was of the opinion 
that despite the additional revenues re- 
ceived by the carriers as a result of the 
rate increases granted in 1931, despite 
the loans from the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corporation, and despite the 
loans through the Public Works <Ad- 
ministration to and in the financing ot 
railroad maintenance and equipment, 
the financial situation and the physical 
condition of the railroads is worse now 
than in 1931. The problem now is not 
to enable the owners of the railroad 
properties to protect their profits 
but rather to increase railroad 
earnings sufficiently to cover rising 
operating expenses and taxes and to 
enable them to maintain their plants 
and equipment in order to handle the 
traffic transported over them. 

The railroads applied generally for 
increases in rates on long-haul traffic 
rather than on short-haul freight, which 
had the additional disadvantage of the 





long-haul shippers and tendency to 
lessen the long-distance traffic which 
still moves largely by rail. 

A majority of the nine commis- 
sioners voting in the case concluded 
that certain increases might be per- 
mitted as emergency charges. Fear 
was expressed, moreover, that general 
rate increases would have the ultimate 
effect of harming rather than helping 
the railroads by driving traffic to other 
forms of transportation, and result in 
rates upon certain types of freight 
trafic, including many products of 
agriculture, live-stock and certain forest 
products, above a just and reasonable 
rate level. 

The increases allowed were permitted, 

(Turn To Pace 52, PLEASE) 








By HENRY JENNINGS 


Techn’cal Editor, Commercial Car Journal 


Wh ssiensin joints become uni- 


versal trouble makers when neglected. 
The trouble will, of course show up in 
universal joint replacements. But in 
the shop records it may be hidden 
-among rear axle gear replacements, 
clutch repairs and pinion bearing re- 
placements. Only a small part of the 
trouble caused by faulty universal joints 
will be plainly labelled universal joint 
trouble. 

It-does not take long for the universal 
joint to become loose when operated 
without lubricant or with unsuitable 
lubricant. Then when the driver of a 
truck with loose universal joints steps 
on the accelerator, the looseness is 
taken up, and when the limit of the 
looseness is reached, there is a definite 


thump and the rear axle gears and 
clutch are given a chance to absorb the 
shock—a mission they were never built 
to perform. The result is that many 
ring and pinion gears are replaced and 
the reason given is that the gears failed. 
But the gears failed as a result of the 
additional strain placed on them by the 
looseness of the universal joints. 

The same is true of clutches. Many 
clutches have been rebuilt because of 
jerking from one cause or another, and 
loose universal joints can do just as 
effective a job of jerking a clutch 
around as can a driver who has no con- 
science. There is a possibility that 
transmission gears would last longer 
although there is not as much trouble 
at this point as there is at the other 


When the universal joint was christened a universal joint, the deed was legitimate in every respect. The universal joint is responsible 

for the flexibility of the entire drive line, compensating for (1) the tendency of the rear axle to travel in an arc about the front end 

of the rear spring, (2) the tendency of the axle to turn in the opposite direction to the wheels when power is applied and (3) misalign- 

ment of the drive line when one wheel only is raised. So you can see that if the universal joint baby is neglected, it won't perform 
properly and numerous things may go completely haywire. 


Unrversats- 


Their Lubrication 
and Their Repair 


Bearings, Axle Shafts, Gears and Clutches Are 
Victims of Universal Joint Jitters; Shop Cure 
is Proper Inspection, Lubrication and Repair 


two. The  anti-friction 
bearings which support 
the pinion shaft suffer as 
much from universal 
joint looseness as do the 
rear axle gears. Axle 
shafts may also be added 
to the list of victims. 


Wuen the driver of a 
truck turns in his me- 
chanical report for the 
day and for the first time 
there appears on this re- 
port a notation that there 
is a jingling noise some- 
where underneath the 
truck and there is a 
thump in the drive line 
when he steps on and off 
the accelerator pedal, it 
means that some me- 
chanic is going to get a 
horizontal job. 

The horizontal work in 
this case consists of re- 
moving and_ reinstalling 
the universal joints with 
an interlude of bench 
work between the two 
jobs. During the session at the bench 
the mechanic cleans, inspects and fits 
new parts in the universal joint. 


Peruaps we had better take time 
to consider what the universal joint is 
normally expected to do. To begin 
with it must transmit all of the power 
the engine produces to the rear axle. 
Then when the rear wheels move in an 
up and down direction due to spring 
action on a bumpy road the rear axle 
does not move straight up and down but 
describes an arc. This is due to the 
fact that the rear springs are bolted at 
the front and shackled at the rear with 
the result that the axle swings around 
the rear spring front bolt. The uni- 
(Turn To Pace 54, PLEASE) 
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In diagnosing universal joint troubles 
the tester should be guided largely by noise and lash in 
the drive line. When the trouble is in the universal joint 
there is nothing to do but take it down and examine it. 
If the universal joint is neglected, all of the moving parts 
in the drive line may succumb to sympathetic sickness. 
This article tells how the universal joint should be nursed 
in the shop. 












How a Fleet Superintendent Fed 
Routemen Mechanical Wisdom 
in Easy Doses, Made Them Better 
Drivers and Cut Operating Costs 


























































































































































Ten Commandments 





Before starting the motor, be sure 
to disengage the clutch as starting 
the motor with the clutch engaged 
causes transmission gears to churn 
cold lubricant in the transmission, 
resulting in a heavy drag on the 
battery. After starting the motor, give it ample time 
to heat up, without racing before starting the car. 
If the motor is put in operation before the oil has had 
a chance to heat up and function properly, connect- 
ing rod and main bearing failures can be expected. 

Avoid excessive use of choke, motor operated with 
choke out enriches the mixture to such an extent that 
it will impair the lubricating qualities of the oil, 
causing excessive piston ring and cylinder wall wear. 

Do not put water in radiator when motor is hot. 
Let motor cool off. Then pour water in while motor 
is running, to avoid having cracked blocks. 


wh 








Always use all gears in transmission 
when starting—start in low—not in 
second or high. 

Metals are more susceptible to fail- 
ure in cold weather which may cause 
broken transmission gears, pinion or 
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ring gears. 

In changing direction, either backward or forward, 
bring the car to a stop before changing gears, other- 
wise broken transmission gears, axle shafts, drive 
shafts and distorted rear axle housings may result. 
When in congested traffic shift down to a lower speed 
to accelerate as well as when driving slowly. Never 
wait until the engine begins to labor or knock before 
making the gear change. Also when climbing a grade, 


















help reduce maintenance costs and accident frequency. 


I reasoned that our drivers were salesmen or route men, 
rather than chauffeurs or mechanics. To them a motor vehicle 
was simply a means of transportation. They did not reach 
into their own pockets to pay for gas, oil, tires and batteries. 
If the brakes had to be relined or a new clutch put in, they 
never got a bill for it. All they were interested in was getting 


around their routes as quickly as possible. 


By C. J. KIRCHMAN, Garage Superintendent 


Q.. day when I was looking over our maintenance costs 
and our accident record for the year it occurred to me that 
if the garage superintendent could be in constant touch with 
the salesmen-drivers and could gain their cooperation, he 
might be able to impart some useful knowledge which would 
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for Driver-Salesmen 





shift to a lower gear as soon as the engine shows an 
indication of laboring. 

When roads are slippery have the wheels revolving 
slowly to get traction and avoid spinning. 


D 


Keep the oil up to the proper level 
and examine the level frequently, 
especially on long trips. 

When you hear squeaks try to de- 
termine where these are located and 
report the fact when returning to the 
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garage. 
Do not allow the engine to misfire continually. 
When a cylinder misfires the engine must be too 
overloaded to develop its rated capacity, and this ulti- 
mately means a breakdown. 


Handle the vehicle with the throttle 
when anticipating a stop, and thus 
conserve the life of the brakes. 

In emergencies push down both 
pedals at the same time and pull 
back on the hand brake lever. 

If the roads are slippery, use good judgment to 
avoid a skid. To avoid skidding apply brakes and 
slow down before releasing the clutch. 

Emergency stops are rare with the skillful driver. 

When brakes are wet and not holding, run with the 
brakes slightly applied for a short distance. This 
will dry the brake lining and you will find your 
brakes taking hold. 





(Turn To Pace 86, PLEASE) 











FREIHOFER BAKING CO.,, Allentown, Pa. 


So quite naturally they were not interested in economical 
operation—but simply in transportation. I thought it would 
be a good idea to tell them something about maintenance 
problems with a view to getting their cooperation. I could 
talk to the route men at their sales meetings en masse, and 
get over some good points—one point at a time, until I had 
told them the story of maintenance and safe operation from 
the maintenance standpoint. 

This idea took firm root, and I began to lay the groundwork 


Right—The “Ten Commandments" made him a better driver and 
increased the life of his truck 
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for these talks. As a good thought came to mind, I 
would jot it down on a piece of paper, and when I had 
10 thoughts, I classified my material and conceived 
the idea of calling my talk The Ten Commandments 
of Low Maintenance Cost and Safety Operation. 

To each sales meeting I took one of those sheets, 
the first commandment first, and then at the next 
meeting the second, and so on. I just talked about 
one thing at a time. In my judgment it is not a good 
idea to give route men too much at a single sitting. 

I told them I was giving them the best truck in as 
perfect a mechanical condition as it was possible to 
give a route man, but I wanted their cooperation. In 
fact I had to have it, and they would have to do their 
part in order to get a good truck. 

As I read off each commandment, I explained the 
operation and the different parts involved, say the 
clutch or the brake, or I would talk about cold 
weather operation (in winter)- and about hot engines 
(in summer), and so on. 


Tue result was. that they were soon trying to find 
out what the next commandment was going to be. A 
few of them came to me to say I had told them a lot 
of things they had never heard before, or given them 
much to think about, and that it was a big help to 
them. 

They cannot talk our language mechanically, but 
by that contact I imparted good advice which they 
appreciated. Now I have their good will and have 
them working with me. This contact with the opera- 
tor is important in effecting economical maintenance. 

The Ten Commandments are given in detail on this 


page. 








FROM oven to home in short order and no trailing 
over mountain roads when this Freuhauf trailer and 
White tractor combination makes its daily run 
from the home of Hoppstetter Bakery in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., to Parkersburg. Five tons of hot 
bread is freight and it’s still warm on arrival. 
Doors on both sides facilitate loading. 


THIS interesting stake body on a Dodge six- 
wheeler was specially-built to haul flour for the 
V-O Milling Co., Los Angeles. It illustrates another 
way to use a stake body for advertising purposes— 
and there’s no mistaking the ad. Wheelbase is 
18814 in., body length 16 ft., and payload six tons. 
We might paraphrase V-O with “vatch out” for this 
good looking truck. 


87Q is not a mathematical equation, but Hug’s 
answer to the road builder’s prayer for a heavy- 
duty model that will carry a heap big load (5 yds. 
of it.) James Spencer & Son of Gilmore, Texas, 
uses it for dirt removal. It is powered by a Buda 
428 six-cylinder engine and equipped with a two- 
speed auxiliary transmission. Here you see it 
giving a load of dirt the skids. 


THE Beardmore Hi-Way Express operating on the 
West Coast between Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
also goes “Elsewhere” (so they advertise) and to 
assure their getting there, these trucks are equipped 
with Utility model 30 six-wheel attachments in- 
creasing gross load capacities from 24,000 to 34,000 
Ib. Truck is Kenworth model 240-B. 


THE Eastern Transportation Co., operating in five 
cities, aims to do some tall hauling with this Ford 
tractor and Stoughton semi-trailer unit. Loading 
is from the rear and top by removing the canvas 
cover, and it is possible to lower a fairly hefty 
lump of freight into the van from on high. Ae- 
commodating, we call’s it. 
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Of Modern Truck Transportation Equipment 





DAIRY PRowucTs. : — HIGH, wide and handsome are just some of the 
: PLANT : fine things that could be said of this outfit operating 
r as a “daily express for all foods” for the Kroger 
stores. A White 640 short weelbase tractor sup- 
plies the power and Highway Trailer contributed 
the 24 ft. drop frame “semi” that goes behind. 
The body is all aluminum. The chrome visor 
around the nose floods the entire front with light 
at night. Kroger uses one of many interesting 
possibilities for advertising display by “spotlighting” 
its name. Right-top shows a close-up view of the 
trailer’s rear and interior walls of which are in 
panels easily removable, and below it, is the strong, 
resilient unit super-structure of the trailer body, 
every part of which is also replaceable. 


STEFFEN means ice and ice cream in Wichita and 
Arkansas City, Kan. The company uses a model C-40 
International to deliver its dairy products between 
the two cities, 70 miles apart. The body is 7 ft. 
wide and 13 ft. long, is made with oak sills, 
stringers and floor, with metal sides, and was con- 
structed in the Steffen Ice & Ice Cream Co.’s own 
body plant. Painted yellow, it looks and is smart. 





THIS beautiful body (but has it got brains?) 
mounted on a Chevrolet truck is used by RCA to 
advertise its Victor records and the magic brain 
radio, the mechanical brains of which may be seen 
resting on the gentleman’s knee. It’s a smart design 
attractively finished with metal bands, etc. Does 
it make music or doesn’t it make music, that is the 
question? 


STEWART supplied the Star Garage Co., of Brad- 
ford, Pa., with this modern towing and wrecking 
truck equipped with a winch and special lifting 
jack. Pulley equipment consists of 150 ft. of steel 
cable capable of lifting 6000 lb. The body is 7 ft. 
square with special compartments along the sides 
for tools and parts. Here you see it all dressed-up 
waiting for something to tow. 











JIMMIE WALLING- 
TON, NBC's popular radio an- 
nouncer, in his Sunday evening "plug" 
on the Chase and Sanborn coffee 
program has been saying that "Stand- 
ard Brands’ greatest achievement is 
its marvelous delivery system, com- 
prised of 3500 trucks, which brings 
you Chase and Sanborn's dated 
coffee while it's completely fresh and 
delicious.” 


With that statement as a cue, the 
editor asked for the real story, the 
whole story and the truthful story (so 
help him) about the part trucks play 
in delivering dated coffee and other 


Standard Brands’ foods. 


So Jimmie Wallington has written 
the story for all of you BCL's (radio 
slang for listeners). 


All right, Jimmie, take it away! 


By JIMMIE WALLINGTON 


National Broadcasting Company's Popular Radio Announcer 


A 15-MINUTE (READING TIME) BROADCAST ON 


nS} rohslelohuoml pjnohele (st 
\\ Koha keyated Ml DYoha-teo! 
Delivery Set-Up 


You Are Tuned-in On Announcer Jimmie Wal- 
lington Who Gives You the Romantic Story 
of Standard Brands and How Its 3500-Truck 
Fleet Makes Dated Deliveries of Dated Foods 
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F you are one of the millions who 
jisten to the Chase and Sanborn radio 
hour on Sunday nights you are doubt- 
less familiar with an announcement 
that I make regularly. Reading from 
the radio scrip, it goes like this: 

“Chase and Sanborn have _ been 
blending fine coffee now for 70 years 
_.. but their greatest achievement is 
still their marvelous delivery system 
... the system that brings you Chase 
and Sanborn’s dated coffee while it’s 
completely fresh and delicious. This 
speedy system, delivering fresh coffee 
to grocers all over the United States 
and Canada, rivals the U. S. mail in 
size and regularity . . . and it’s the real 
reason why Chase and Sanborn’s dated 
coffee always tastes so good.” 

Making that announcement Sunday 
night after Sunday night, and being 
human, I became curious. The sponsor 
of a costly radio program such as the 
Chase and Sanborn hour doesn’t de- 
vote valuable radio time to unimportant 
details. And that announcement, going 


over a national hook-up of 52 stations, 
alone costs Standard Brands thousands 


and thousands of dollars annually. 
That’s a costly plug. And “their great- 
est achievement is still their marvelous 
delivery system” kept up an amplified 
ringing in my ears until I did some 
personal plugging of a different sort 
and completely satisfied my curiosity. 

My investigation uncovered the fact 
that not only does Standard Brands de- 
pend on its fleet of 3500 trucks to carry 
out the widely publicized and brilliant 
merchandising program of “dated cof- 
fee” and other food products requiring 
dated deliveries, but that this mammoth 
fleet has no commercial rival for speed, 
size or regularity of delivery national 
in scope. Pull up closer to the loud- 
speaker while I unfold the details. 

The story begins nearly 70 years ago 
when three men started out from differ- 
ent parts of the world to make food 
history. One set up in Boston, another 
in Cincinnati and the third in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


"Sweet words," says Rudy Vallee as he listens to Mary Pickford singing—perhaps praises of 
Standard Brands’ truck fleet—on the Royal Desserts Program. Bottom—One of the trucks that 
made dated coffee possible with dated deliveries 
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In 1864 a peanut roaster of Boston 
decided to go into the coffee-roasting 
business. He enlisted the cooperation 
of Caleb Chase, financially, and the 
firm of Chase & Sanborn was born. At 
the time James S. Sanborn didn’t know 
that his firm would make world history 
with the now famous “dated” coffee. 

The little coffee shop was opened on 
Broad Street, Boston. Fortune gave 
the firm one of its famous smiles and 
in 1877 it moved to larger quarters. 
The firm has always had a flair for 
merchandising, and in 1878 it intro- 
duced coffee in sealed cans. In 1880 a 
Chicago branch was opened. In 1893 
the company obtained the coffee conces- 
sion at the Chicago World’s Fair and 
established a plant there to take care 
of the roasting and blending. From 
then on, like Topsy, it “just grew.” 
Today there are nine huge Chase and 
Sanborn coffee plants throughout the 
United States and Canada. In volume 
of distribution the company ranks 
among the first three. 

Now let’s see what the remaining 
travelers were doing. In 1868 a native 
of Hungary left his home and came to 
America with a test tube of live yeast 
plants in his vest pocket. He went to 
Cincinnati. There Charles Fleisch- 
mann joined his brother, Maximilian, 
and they established a yeast plant at 
Riverside, Ohio. Their next move was 
in 1876 when a model Vienna bakery 
was exhibited at the Centennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia. Later a yeast 
plant was established on Long Island, 
then another at Peekskill, N. Y., where 
the largest and most famous of the 
Fleischmann yeast plants is now lo- 
cated. Today the original test tube of 
yeast plants has grown to 14 factories 
scattered throughout Canada, United 
States and South America. And enough 
yeast has been produced to fill the Em- 
pire State Building 11 times. 


Tue Fleischmann organization now 
makes most of the compressed yeast 
sold in the United States. Fleischmann 
is also one of the world’s largest vine- 
gar producers, shipping its production 
in its own tank cars. The company has 
consistently promoted baker’s bread 
versus home-made bread; cheerfully 
notes that in 1919, 60 per cent of 
United States bread was sold by 
bakers; in 1928 the baker’s share had 
risen to 94 per cent. 

The Royal Baking Powder Co., origi- 
nal makers of Royal Baking Powder, 
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STANDARD BRANDS’ NATIONAL DATED DELIVERY SET-UP 


saw the first light of day in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in 1866, when American house- 
wives (and they were housewives that 
were housewives in those days) were 
offered as a leavening agent a combina- 
tion of soda and cream of tartar called 
Royal Baking Powder. The “new- 
fangled idea” took hold and now baked 
goods throughout the world rise with 
Royal. Likewise, thousands of dishes 
of delicious raspberry, cherry, straw- 
berry, lemon, lime, pineapple and or- 
ange desserts set with Royal gelatin. 
Standard Brands, Inc., grew out of a 
merger of these three successful food 
manufacturers, who pooled their inter- 
ests as well as their organizations in 
1929 into one group. And as a conse- 
quence one of the largest and most 
comprehensive privately owned distribu- 
tion systems in the country was organ- 
ized by the group to deliver fresh cof- 
fee, yeast, desserts and other foods to 
thousands of grocers and bakers. We 
are coming to the truck fleet. folks. 


Tre elaborate trucking system which 
had been built up to deliver Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast made possible the delivery 
of “dated” coffee. Fleischmann’s sys- 
tem was quite unique. The only rival 
for size, speed and regularity admitted 
by Fleischmann in daily national distri- 
bution is the United States Post Office. 
The only foodstuff rivals admitted by 
Fleischmann are the bread and milk 
companies, none of which is quite as 
national in scope. Fleischmann’s yeast 
was (and still is) delivered fresh every 
few days to more than 30,000 bakeries 
and 250,000 grocers, hotels and other 
retail outlets. Delivery is direct from 
1000 Fleischmann agencies which are 
supplied with yeast from 14 central dis- 
tribution points similar in location to 
those established for coffee distribution. 
The entire transportation facilities in- 
clude some 200 railroad cars, 3500 
trucks, 10,000 employees. Although 
trucks make the greatest contribution 
to this delivery system, the company 
sometimes takes to the air. when (per- 
ish the thought) even trucks fail them 
because of road conditions. The yeast 
must go through! A typical example 
of such an incident was the New En- 
gland floods in 1927. All roads were 
blocked. Fleischmann chartered all 
airplanes in that area to take the yeast 
through. Even newspaper men and 
news services had to obtain planes 
through the Fleischmann traffic depart- 
ment. 

Today the 3500 trucks in Standard 
Brands’ fleet deliver yeast, Royal des- 
serts. coffee and tea to retail outlets 








In Zululand the Zuluman (all dressed-up like a Christmas tree) gives the 
truck salesman competition with the ricksha to deliver Standard Brands’ 


every few days, and in some cases every 
day. A total of 16,000 cities and towns 
are served by this fleet of trucks. and 
36,000 cities and towns are served by 
common carriers to get dated foods into 
virtually every nook and corner of the 
country. In all, 400,000 outlets are 
served. Standard Brands trucks cover 
approximately 40,000,000 miles yearly. 
I found the fleet operation set-up to 
be extremely interesting. The entire 
fleet is divided into two groups; the 
heavy-duty fleet, about 100 in number, 
and the light-duty trucks, consisting of 
the remainder of the 3500 truck fleet. 
The heavy-duty units operate under the 
subsidiary company, the Fleischmann 
Transportation Co., and are used for 
heavy hauling between factories and of- 
fices. The lighter units, consisting of 
ly-ton, and 114-ton trucks, are used 
chiefly for store-to-store deliveries. 


STANDARD BRANDS has an ideal 
maintenance set-up for its light-duty 
fleet. There are 3500 driver-salesmen. 
It’s their duty to report noticeable de- 
fects in truck performance. It is their 
natural obligation to exercise care in 
driving necessary to avoid accidents 
and to insure full life of truck equip- 
ment. 

There are 75 maintenance garages 
strategically located throughout the 
United States and Canada to service 
the fleet. Each shop is equipped to do 
a major overhaul job under the super- 
vision of a maintenance foreman. This 
man controls the operation of the ga- 
rage, the supervision of a running parts 
inventory, the regular inspection of the 


products to South Africans 


entire feet. and a daily systematic 
checking of vil. gas. lubrication. wash- 
ing, tire mileage and replacement. 

There are 19 divisional offices. Im 
each division there are, generally speak- 
ing, from three to six maintenance ga- 
rages located throughout the territory. 
Divisional office managers are responsi- 
ble for that section of the national fleet 
operating in their territory. Under 
their supervision, cost budgets are pre- 
pared, requisitions for new truck and 
shop equipment are made out, and di- 
rect contact with the home office in New 
York City is maintained. 


How does a typical territory operate?” 
Take Philadelphia. Its set-up gives a 
pretty good idea of how Chase and San- 
born’s coffee, Fleischmann’s yeast and: 
Royal desserts are distributed through- 
out a large metropolitan area with its 
share of suburban and rural routes. 

In servicing Philadelphia there are 
approximately 31 routes serviced by as 
many trucks. These trucks are loaded! 
each day with fresh stock. Each man’s 
route is divided into sections which he- 
covers on consecutive days. Thus he: 
stops at each retail outlet every few 
days. There are three classes of routes.. 
They are the baker route, distributing 
Fleischmann products for bakers; the’ 
grocer route, and the mixed route, op-- 
erated in small rural and suburban dis- 
tricts. ; 

The Philadelphia shop services trucks 
operating throughout eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and northern Mary- 
land. It handles in all well over 100: 

(Turn To Pace 58, PLEASE) 
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HE experience of repair shops 


specializing in front-end alignment in- 
dicates that the average truck is in 
greater need of front axle attention 
than the average passenger car. An- 
other fact garnered from a survey of 
these shops is that truck operators are 
much harder to sell front axle align- 
ment than are passenger car operators. 

Some of the proprietors of shops 
equipped to do front axle work on 
trucks add such statements as “fleet 
operators are not as yet aware of the 
value of proper alignment, nor of the 
cost of mis-alignment” and “it is prac. 
tically impossible to sell the fleet opera- 
tor a service such as this.” 

If these are the facts, and there is 
every reason to assume that they are, 
it is difficult to associate the idea with 
careful maintenance programs in use by 
most fleets. Neglected front ends and 
economy of operation make strange 
bedfellows. Certainly the cost in dol- 
lars and cents must mount very rapidly 
for the fleet operator when you con- 
sider that his trucks average at least 
twice as many miles per day as the 
passenger car and that the time lost 
can be measured in money. In addi- 
tion the wear on the tires, which are 
larger, is more expensive and the horse- 
power in a truck is needed to lug the 
load, and dissipating it in overcoming 
the rolling resistance and scuffing ac- 
tion of mis-aligned front ends adds to 
the cost in slower deliveries and _ in- 
creased gasoline consumption. 


W HETHER or not there is a safety 
factor involved is something that can- 
not be discussed because of an ab- 
sence of facts. But there is this to 
consider: If there is not an improve- 
ment in the front axle alignment of 
trucks in general as they operate on 
the streets, the industry will be up 
against a rising tide of compulsory 
municipal and State inspections with 
the possibility of politically-appointed 
and operated inspection stations as 
referees and politically-appointed shops 
as goals which will make truck opera- 
tion a first-class political football. 

In a number of places this phase of 
fleet operation has already been lifted 
from the hands of the fleet operator and 
placed in the hands of the police or 
political appointees, who for some rea- 
son are supported by public opinion in 
the belief that they know more about 
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WHEN SEEKING ECONOMIES DON'T OVERLOOK 


Front End 
Alignment 


Operating Efficiency and Longer Tire and Parts 
Wear Are Fleet's Reward for Periodic Checking 


the mechanics of fleet operation than 
do the fleet operators. 

To get back to the information sup- 
plied by the shops specializing in front 
axle alignment, about 25 per cent of 
the front axle work done by these shops 
is on trucks. One shop does as much as 


50 per cent of its volume on trucks, but 
it is exceptional. The cost of front 
axle work runs about the same on light 
trucks as it does on passenger cars but 
averages about 25 per cent more on the 
the heavier models. 

(Turn To Pace 31, PLease) 
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Trucks come into the shops most 
often for abnormal front tire wear and 
shimmy. Added to these causes in the 
order of their importance are hard 
steering, wrecks, wander, king pin and 
bushing replacement, and spring work. 
Bent axles contribute to these troubles. 

One shop suggests that an inspection 


gages would be worth more than its 
cost. This is food for thought. Fre- 
quent inspection of other parts have 
proved profitable to the fleet operator 
in the past. 


Truck Sales and Production Up 


Truck registrations for April 
amounted to 50,500 units, according to 


states. Actual returns to date are 18,- 
814 as against 14,445 for April, 1934, 
an increase of 30 per cent. Truck pro- 
duction estimates for April equalled 
74,500, practically the same figure for 
April, 1930, when 74,477 units were 
produced. April shows an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent over the 
same month last year when 67,532 
trucks were produced. 


New Truck a by Makes by Months 
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fi}, A. O. HENZLER, Super- 
intendent of Delivery, Wieboldt Stores, 


Inc., Chicago 





W: have been interested in safety 
from a humanitarian viewpoint as well 
as from the point of economy. Until 
1930, we disregarded safety factors 
until an investigation was conducted 
into our accident costs. Those costs 
were found to be so high that we im- 
mediately undertook to promote safety. 
Now, for the past four years we have 
not had a fatality. 

Methods used to obtain this fine 
record were as follows: A bonus system 
was established whereby each driver 
received $10 every month as a maxi- 
mum bonus. This bonus is subjected 
to deductions of various amounts for 
violations on the part of the driver. 
The amount of deduction depends on 
the seriousness of the violation. Charges 
may be made for lost merchandise. 
lateness, insolence to customers, acci- 
dents definitely due to the carelessness 
of the driver, smoking while on duty 
and various other offenses. There is a 
set charge for each offense: $1 for 
lateness; $2 for a chargeable accident; 
if a driver is arrested for speeding or 
neglects to report an accident he is 
charged $5; if he has a serious acci- 
dent he looses his entire bonus of $10. 
If he has three chargeable accidents 
within the month, he is discharged. 
The driver has a full opportunity to 
present his argument before me and 
the delivery manager before a charge 
of guilty of an accident is made. 

In each of our shipping rooms there 
is a board designed to indicate the 
accidents as drivers have them. A 
gold star is for no-accident drivers and 
a red star for accident drivers. 
Changes are made monthly. Interest 
is maintained among drivers and they 
are kept safety conscious with litera- 
ture from, the National Safety Council. 
Posters are placed in the shipping 
rooms for drivers to see. Small slogan 
(Turn To Pace 34, PLEASE) 


leet Formulas 





Management, maintenance and driver cooperation are some ingre- 

dients of successful recipes for safe operation used by National 

Safety Council no-accident winners dished up here for your consump- 

tion by A. O. Henzler, Superintendent of Delivery, Wieboldt Stores, 

Inc., Chicago; W. F. Burk, Transportation Manager, Canton Reposi- 

tory, Canton, Ohio; John Hammermann, Jr., Commissioner, Insurance 
Dept., Gulf Production Co., Houston, Texas 


3), W. F. BURK, Transportation Man- 


ager, Canton Repository, Canton, Ohio 


W;: realized several 


years ago that a firm 
policy regarding acci- 
dent prevention was ab- 
solutely necessary in 
fleet operation. It not 
only preserves life and 
creates good-will on our 
streets and _ highways, 
but reduces maintenance 
costs to a minimum. 
The first step in any 
system of accident prevention is to 
provide the drivers with good equip- 
ment. It is imperative that trucks be 
equipped with governors to control 
their speed at all times on the highway 
and that there be a definite time 
schedule for all cars; this is very 





important. When you 
have provided the 
best type of equipment 
for the driver, estab- 
lished a system for op- 
eration, and inaugurated 
fundamental rules, then 
responsibility for acci- 
dents can very easily be 
defined; thus safety and 
saving immediately start. 
We took these measures. 
The second step in 
accident prevention is 
that drivers must be 
taught to realize that 
most accidents are pre- 
ventable and they must 
educate themselves in 
accident prevention; consequently, we 
hold group meetings of drivers regu- 
larly at which all types of accidents 
are discussed and suggestions made. 
Different methods can be instituted 
to keep the drivers safety-minded. For 
instance, the Repository Printing Co., 
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of Canton, Ohio (newspaper publish- 
ers), instituted what is called a Police 
Court. The drivers are divided into 
two groups, captained by a leader. All 
drivers are graded on safety details 
and the condition of their trucks. Un- 
reported details essential to safety led 
to demerits; each driver being given 
credit for safety suggestions and de- 
merits for lapse of safety conscious- 
ness. It was agreed that flags would 
be installed on the right front fender 
of each truck and remain there so 
long as the driver did not have any 
accidents; an accident meant its re- 
moval. It could only be restored upon 
the completion of 45 days without an 
accident. 
(Turn to Pace 34, PLEASE) 
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Above—Cloyd Brunette driving for Gulf since 1921, has covered 450,000 miles and driven 
about 50,000 hours without a chargeable accident. Top—Ray Elsasser boasts 150,000 miles in 





six years without an accident for the Canton Repository 


y JOHN HAMMERMANN, JR.) Insur- 


else. We adhere to 
the theory that each 
of our drivers is in 
charge of an operat- 


ance Dept., Gulf Production Co., Houston, Texas ing unit and the 


For reducing the number of acci- 
dents in any field of industry we be 
lieve in a management which supports 
the accident prevention program with 
positive action; in foremen who assume 
leadership in the safety movement as 
an integral part of their operating 
responsibilities; and in employees 
trained to recognize that safe operat- 
ing practices are correct operating 
practices. 

We stress driver education above all 


driver’s responsibil- 

ity for observing safe 
driving practices while on the road ap- 
proximates that of a foreman. The 
most effective medium for driver educa- 
tion which we have discovered is the 
monthly safety meeting. At this peri- 
odical gathering, details of safe driving 
are discussed, drivers exchange ideas 
and relate what they are doing indi- 
vidually to safe-guard against accidents 
and improve operating efficiency. 
Locally developed safe driving informa- 

(Turn To Pace 34, PLEASE) 
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Harry McCurdy has driven 150,000 miles in five years for Gulf without an accident 








These are the Canton Repository men who get the news on the streets in safety 


By A. O. Henzler 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


cards are placed in a holder in each 
truck and are changed every month. 
A booklet pertaining to safety is given 
to each driver. A monthly magazine 
containing safety topics is also passed 
around to drivers. 

For good driving, men are awarded 
medals for completing one year or 
more without an accident. At present 
we have 20 men holding one year no- 
accident awards; three with three year 
and nine with four year no-accident 
awards. Some of the men _ holding 
four year no-accident awards actually 
have not had an accident for six years. 
We also hold safety meetings once a 
month when we discuss various acci- 
dents and permit all drivers to enter 
into the discussion. 


By W. F. Burk 


(CONTINUED FROM PacGE 33) 


Every 30 days, at a regular driver 
meeting each team prosecutes the other 
for accidents which may have occurred. 


Prosecutions also take place over dirty 
windshields, failure to signal, leaving 
the truck with engine running, etc. 
Prosecuting and defense attorneys are 
appointed from each team by the team 
captains and the matter is argued be- 
fore a board of three judges consisting 
of the traffic manager, superintendent 
of garages and a representative of our 
insurance company. The judges’ deci- 
sion is final and merits or demerits are 
awarded accordingly. At the end of six 
months the losing team with the great- 
est number of demerits stands treat to 
a dinner. 


ESPECIALLY does the Repository 
make it a point to recognize records. 
I am thoroughly convinced that more 
can be accomplished by a word of ap- 
preciation to the driver who has done 
a good job than by harsh disciplinary 
measures. However, management can- 
not and must not let down the gate on 
established rules and regulations. For 
example, if one of our drivers has an 
accident, he is immediately laid off 
until after an investigation is made 








and classified, and if it be proved that 
he is at fault, then he receives days 
off, according to the seriousness of the 
accident; if not, he is restored to his 
job immediately. 

Like everything else, the destiny of 
any transportation property is in the 
hands of its operating employees. They 
can make it or break it. They can be 
educated to perform their duties safe. 
ly by developing an ever conscious 
feeling that they are relied upon for 
intelligence and loyalty. 

Proof of any system is in the results, 
and we have found that the methods 
defined here have given increasing re- 
sults. During the past five years we 
have been able to reduce our accident 
record 90 per cent and our mainte. 
nance costs have been lowered. Today 
total operating costs are eight cents 
per mile over approximately 480,000 
miles per year, through all kinds of 
weather and road conditions. 

Our accident record has declined 
since we began promoting safety. From 
Jan. 1, 1931, to Dec. 31, 1931, we op- 
erated 16 trucks 384,000 miles and 
had 33 accidents. From Jan. 1, 1932, 
to June 30, 1932, we operated 19 trucks 
250,000 miles with no accidents. From 
July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933, we op- 
erated 19 trucks 472,000 miles and had 
10 accidents. From July 1, 1933, to 
June 30, 1934, we operated 19 trucks 
462,000 miles and had only six acci- 
dents for our best no-accident year on 
record. 

Fleet operators realizing the respon- 
sibility of operating a fleet with the 
utmost of public safety will realize an 
equal return in good-will and lowered 
operating costs. 


By J. Hammermann, Jr. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


tion is supplemented with outstanding 
ideas from other districts of our com- 
pany and outside sources. 

We are also mindful that, besides di- 
rectly reducing the company’s accident 
rate, equipment in good condition earns 
the respect of employees for the safety 
program sponsored by their company. 
Among the safety advantages of some 
of our trucks are brakes on every 
wheel—mechanical brakes on the truck 
and vacuum brakes, with automatic 
regulator, on trailers, non-glaring clear- 
ance lights at strategic points—white 
to front and red to rear; a flood light 
at the rear of the cab to permit safe 
night loading, tire changes, etc.; latest 
winch equipment; a one-quart fire ex- 
tinguisher; three-unit road flare equip- 

(TurN To Pace 58, PLEASE) 
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Editorial 


e CONGRESS MAY HAVE MADE 
some progress during the last month in 
its consideration of Federal regulation 
of motor carriers, but no matter how 
you magnify it the naked eye can dis- 
cern nothing. The naked ear is no 
better off. Even the naked nostrils, no 
matter how sensitively they may 
quiver, can detect nothing—not even 
the tell-tale scent of railroad influence. 

The motor carrier bill, as you prob- 
ably know, is in the laps of the demi- 
gods (House sub-committee, if you 
want to be technical) and, as everyone 
knows the mills of the demi-gods grind 
slowly. There’s even some suspicion 
that what these particular mills grind 
out will be exceedingly small comfort 
to those who favor stringent regulation 
of the ham-stringing, monopoly-en- 
couraging kind that takes the form of 
obliteration. 


* THE MAJOR DEVELOPMENT IN 
Washington has been President Roose- 
velt’s decision to put a hypnotic finger 
on Congress with a special transporta- 
tion message. He has promised it to 
himself and to the press, and you will 
have read it by the time you see this— 
unless he forgot to remember or the 
smoke of political expediency got in 
his eyes. In his message the Presi- 
dent was expected to ask for prac- 
tically all of the legislation proposed 
by Mr. Eastman. Massa Eastman, as 
the Administration’s Transportation 
No. 1 Egger-on, asked for no-foolin’ 
motor carrier regulation, reorganiza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with separate divisions for 
each agency of transportation, continu- 
ation of his own office of Federal Co- 
ordinator, and other matters too hu- 
morous to mention—-so railroads think. 

In this respect the President backed 
up the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., as well. The A.T.A. has 
not wavered in its demand for all of 
Eastman’s program or none of it, and 
also for continuation of the Trucking 
Code in some form. On the code issue 
the A.T.A, has turned about in fair 
play and backed the President in his 
demand for a two-year extension of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The A.T.A. sees eye-to-eye with Mr. 
Richberg (who in other quarters is 
considered the Administration’s No. 1 
Egg-layer). Massa Richberg wants 
codes with all the fixin’s—including 
Prices, and wants them to-apply intra- 
State when interstate commerce is af- 
fected. 

And nothing, as you will presently 
be made to see, would suit the A.T.A. 
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better than to have both the Richberg 
and Eastman proposals adopted. To- 
gether they would provide for the regu- 
lation of all for-hire carriers, The mo- 
tor carrier act would take care of the 
interstate carriers and the code would 
blanket intrastate carriers. The oper- 
ators, apparently, know what they want 
and are out to get it. 


* THE U. S. CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE held its annual meeting in 
Washington recently. (You must have 
become aware of it through newspaper 
reports that the Chamber had hurled 
everything at the Administration but 
the kitchen sink, and that in digging 
up arguments some speakers got their 
hands in the kitchen garbage pail.) We 
were attracted by the program’s prom- 
ise of a round table conference on 
transportation problems, and_ the 
knowledge that the Chamber would go 
on record regarding motor carrier leg- 
islation and uniform sizes and weights. 
We expected to hear a very practical 
discussion of very practical transporta- 
tion problems, 


* THE PRACTICAL PHASES OF THE 
transportation problem were left on a 
siding somewhere between Washington 
and points West. An estimable gentle- 
man got up and theorized a beautifully 
monopolistic theory that the solution 
of the transportation problem was to 
have single transportation companies 
with “freedom to use the various forms 
of transportation in whatever combina- 
tion experience may prove to be the 
most economical.”’ He proved himself 
an estimable gentleman when he ad- 
mitted with unblinking candor that his 
plan would make the transportation 
business ““more completely a monopoly 
than ever before.” 

The other speaker was a lawyer, who 
was chosen by someone to give the ship- 
per’s view of transportation. He gave 
a view all right and left no doubt that 
his idea of motor carrier regulation 
had nothing of the pansy about it. He 
left us wondering, too, whose viewpoint 
the National Industrial Traffic League 
represents beeause the views of the 
lawyer who represented shippers, and 
of the NIT League which is the ship- 
pers, cannot be reconciled. 

We'll pass over the comic attempt of 
a gent from Jeannette (Pa.)to introduce 
a resolution which sought to sanction 
motor trucks with the carrying capacity 
of bicycles, and consider the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Chamber. 


* HERE THE CHAMBER REVEALED 


By George 


¥ 


» 


T. Heok. Editer 





itself as woefully inconsistent. It did 
not modulate its voice in yelling about 
the confidence-shattering, chaotic ef- 
fects of New Deal Policies. But when 
it came to consider relieving highway 
transportation of the chaotic effects of 
state legislation wholly lacking in uni- 
formity, it thumbed its nose at that sort 
of chaos, and resolved that the “‘de- 
termination of the standards for high- 
way construction and the size and 
weight of motor vehicles operating over 
them should be left to the several 
states in accordance with their respec- 
tive situations and problems.” 

Which is just what we have, and what 
inimical railroads want. 

Perhaps the time has come to seek 
regional uniformity instead of national 
uniformity. It might be easier for 
states in groups of dozens to reconcile 
their differences. 


* A VERY INTERESTING EX- 
PERIMENT is afoct. A number of 
exclusive truck manufacturers have 
decided to plumb the low-price half-ton 
commercial field with units that em- 
phasize economy. You might call them 
economy specials. 

The problem which this venture 
aims at, was ably started by W. S. 
Taylor, president of the Franklin- 
American Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, in a letter to us. 
He said that he has been in the market 
for replacements but there’s nothing 
in the light delivery field to satisfy 
him, or a lot of other users. He argued 
that the available jobs had more horse- 
power than he could use and more than 
he could afford to waste. He said that 
he could take anyone of his 12 over- 
powered trucks, load it with soiled linen 
(being generous to the top and run- 
ning boards) and pull it all over town 
with a motorcycle. What does he want 
with horsepower that’s governed out? 


* WHAT HE DOES WANT IS A JOB 
with a four-cylinder engine of about 
10 to 15 hp., giving 20 to 30 m.p.g. A 
body of lightweight construction with 
frills eliminated, 96 in. back of the 
driver’s seat, 54 in. wide and about 60 
in. high inside. 

The immediate market he sees in- 
eludes laundries, bakeries, dairies, 
department stores and small stores. 

Since the Big Three aren’t providing 
such a unit what could be more astute 
than for the independent truck manu- 
facturers to provide it—if they can 
provide it at a profit, and they’d hardly 
make the venture if the profit possi- 
bility were not present. 









Te conduct of the.truck and 


automobile fleet of the City of Berkeley, 
Cal., comprising hundreds of vehicles, 
is by no means based on guess work, 
theory or the opinions or practices of 
other fleets, engineers or mechanics. 
Our methods are the result of knowl- 
edge born of years of experience and 
constant study of the problems con- 
fronting us. It is impossible to lay 
down a hard and fast rule, or set of 
rules, as to manipulation of trucks, 
which will fit every fleet and every 
operating unit, for conditions vary so 
much that practice must be based on 
given conditions, as well as on per- 
formance of different types of trucks 
and automobiles. 

There are certain fundamental truths, 
however, which I have found apply in 
almost every instance and to almost 
any sort of mechanical equipment that 
goes to make up a truck fleet. I have 
been in charge of the fleet of trucks 
and automobiles owned by the City of 
Berkeley for 19 years and I have come 
to observe certain rules and methods 
of operation from which I never de- 
viate. 


N the first place, I do not believe in 
“farming out” any of my work. It 
may be that others have found it profit- 
able, but it never has proved so to me 
and I cannot see how it can be eco- 
nomically sound. If anyone can show 
me how the manager of a truck fleet 
can let out his work to a garage or set 
of mechanics, who make a profit on the 
work, and still get it done more cheaply 
than he could do it himself, I’ll give up 
at once. But, in my opinion, it can’t 
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Level-Off the Peak and Slack Repair Periods 


be done. The man 
who does this work 
must hire mechanics, 
pay rent and undergo 
all of the expenses to 
which every other me- 
chanic, garage owner 
or fleet operator is 
subject. In fact, the 
fleet owner may not 
have as much over- 
head, proportionately, as the outside 
repair shop, for he probably has some 
sort of a shop anyway, for which he 
must pay rent constantly whether he 
does all of his own work or lets out 
most of it, and he probably retains at 
least one mechanic to handle minor re- 
pairs of emergency jobs. But the shop 
that does this work for pay has both of 
these things and more to figure in on 
every job he undertakes. If the propri- 
etor of that shop makes a profit on the 
work he performs for our fleet owner 





Idea Because by a System of Inspections We 








Our Shop is Not Fertile Soil for the Farming 





—and he must— 
whether it is by con- 
tract or otherwise, how 
can the expense be 
less than if the fleet 
owner did the work 
himself, or in his own 
shop, and saved that 
extra profit he pays to 
the other? You can’t 
take something from 
nothing and have something left, any 
more than you can perform any other 
feat of legerdemain or magic with the 
multiplication or addition tables and 
get away with it. Two and two still 
make four, no matter how much you 
try to juggle the figures or take liber- 
ties with mathematical operations. 
Advocates of “farming out” work 
say the reduced cost is in the avoidance 
of excessive overhead caused by the re- 
tention of unnecessarily large mechan- 
ical crews to take care of the peak load 
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of work at rush times—these men re- 
maining idle and an unnecessary ex- 
pense during slack times. 

The answer to that is that there 
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@ IT'S just a coincidence that in this article Ed 
Meybem takes issue with an idea ably championed in the May issue by 
J. C. Bennett of the Associated Oil Co. Commercial Car Journal 
had his expression of opinion before he had a chance to see Mr. Ben- 
nett's favorable views on the same subject. So there's nothing personal 
in the disagreement of these two able West Coast operators. 

More than anything else, the difference of opinion again empha- 
sizes the fact that when a fleet operator goes Hamlet and says to him- 
self, ‘To farm out or not to farm out, that is the question," the answer 
will depend largely on the nature of his operation. 

If other operators want to express themselves pro or con on 
"farming out" we'll gladly print their views. 

But Ed Meybem has other things to say that you will enjoy reading. 





Above—Edward Meybem (left) inspects a repair job with shop foreman Walter Stevenson while Bill 


Ladoux, machinist, looks over the electric repair work in the Berkeley, Cal., municipal repair shop 
(see opposite page). Top—Garbage truck with body specially designed by Meybem. 








should be no “peak load” or rush times 
and no slack times, to any great extent. 
If the foreman or man in charge would 
watch his trucks and keep track of his 


Edward Meybem .. . 19 years 
of experience taught him... 


needs and have the ma- 
chines come into the shop 
regularly he will have no 
peak or low periods with 
which to contend in his 
repair work. Of course 
slack times would prove 
a loss to any fleet owner 
or operator, but there is 
no need for it to happen. 

We reclaim our oil. We 
do not filter it, but we re- 
claim it and use it over 
and over again. We con- 
stantly add new oil to the 
old oil. We keep the oil 
right up to the proper 
mark at all times. If a 
truck comes in and we 
find on inspection that it 
has used a quart of oil, 
we put in a quart of new 
oil. 

It costs us six cents a 
gallon to reclaim our oil 
and we pay 30 cents a 
gallon for the new oil. 
We do not pretend to 
take out every bit of for- 
eign matter in reclaiming 
our oil, but we take out 
everything that does any 
harm. It costs so much 
to get everything out that 
the expense amounts to 


more than the complete purification is 


We change our oil completely every 
2500 miles. I realize that many others 
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PHOOEY ON FARMING OUT FLEET REPAIRS 


advocate changing every 500 or 1000 
miles, but our schedule is based on our 
experience. It is true that different 
trucks, operating under different con- 
ditions, as to length of runs, number 
of stops, speed, temperature, and so 
on, require slightly different treatment, 
but we find that by continually adding 
new oil the 2500-mile schedule for 
change is just about right for our 
trucks. 


WE have adopted certain rules and 
practices in the operation of our fleet 
and in its repair and upkeep, but 
largely it-is a matter of judgment as 
to how extensive a repair should be 
and just what repairs are required. It 
is possible to tear down an engine and 
put in a new part every time trouble 
develops, but that is too expensive. It 
is also expensive to neglect a break or 
to get along with too few repairs. The 
fleet operator who seeks economical 
maintenance must watch every penny 
and strike a happy medium between 
the point where the need for mainte- 
nance first becomes perceptible and the 
point where the need of repair is so 
expensive that it costs more than it is 
worth. 

One rule that we have followed for 
years is that we never replace a part 
that continually breaks with a new one 
of exactly the same sort. When a part 
first breaks, we replace it with a new 
one. Then, if it breaks again, we try 
an entirely new brand of machinery, 
for sometimes a part of one make will 
work better in some particular spot 
than will that of another manufacture. 

Sometimes it will pay to let a minor 
trouble go for awhile without repairing 
it, until it is sufficiently serious to war- 
rant either a new part or a more ex- 
tensive repair. Judgment must deter- 
mine these things and careful and con- 
sistent inspection will disclose just 
what condition your engine and other 
parts are in. What I mean by the fore- 
going is that a difficulty may develop 
that is so trivial that it is not worth 
bothering with, or that indicates it will 
not increase in seriousness sufficient to 
cause worry. Then it would cost more 
time, labor and money to take the ma- 
chinery down and repair it than the 
subsequent wear or damage would 
amount to until it is bad enough to 
warrant a more thorough or extensive 
job. 

Every one of our trucks is checked 
regularly and carefully. They are 
checked every night when they come in 
from their runs for oil and other such 
matters that require constant watching. 
Then once every two weeks they are 





given a more thorough inspection, re- 
quiring the attention of two men for 
from two to three and one-half hours. 
If possible, necessary repairs are made 
at the time of inspection. If repairs 
require more time, they are noted on an 
inspection report and taken care of 
when the truck is available if such re- 
pairs can be put off till then. We never 
permit a driver or anyone else to make 
a verbal report. Everything must be in 
writing, on the proper card. Then the 
driver, or some other responsible party, 
can’t “pass the buck” by saying he told 
So-and-So the brakes needed fixing. 

We have a printed “inspection re- 
port” which provides a space for every 
necessary part such as all parts of the 
motor unit, clutch, transmission and 
drive-shaft units, brakes, axles and 
wheels, steering gear, chassis, mirror, 
towing hooks, tool box and name 
plates. At the top are spaces for the 
date, the make of the truck, its size, 
equipment number, the department to 
which it is assigned, such as the gar- 
bage department; the speedometer 
reading, the name of the person mak- 
ing the inspection and the name of the 
checker, which is usually myself, as I 
ordinarily check these reports the fol- 
lowing morning. If the various parts 
are found in good shape, the inspector 
marks an “O.K.” or a check mark after 
them. If something needs attention, he 
jots down an “OQ.” If the inspector re- 
pairs it he marks the card with an 
“R.” If it should require immediate 
attention, he writes an “X” in the space 
provided. 


A “MECHANICAL trouble report 
card” is used on which all repair work 
to be done on any vehicle is listed, with 
space for the identity of the truck or 
car, the person to whom reported, the 
person reporting it, the date reported, 
and, on the reverse side, the date re- 
pairs are finished, the speedometer 
reading and a list of all major repairs. 

We also have a “monthly card” for 
each vehicle, which shows the truck’s 
cost of operation for the month, giving 
a record of the number of hours in 
service, the number of hours it was laid 
up during the month, the number of 
hours it was available for duty but was 
not used, and so on. This gives us a 
check on the truck’s cost of operation 
per month, per mile and otherwise; its 
length of service and other facts con- 
nected with the fleet’s control and con- 
duct. 

We make our inspections and repair 
service no perfunctory matter, but en- 
deavor to see that every rule is reli- 
giously adhered to and that every piece 





of work is conscientiously performed. 
Every once in awhile without warn. 
ing, we loosen up a few bolts on a 
truck here and there, or put something 
else in a truck’s machinery out of place, 
just to test the thoroughness and de. 
pendability of the inspection by the 
different men. It took about two years 
to get the men into the habit of making 
their inspections regularly and faith. 
fully, but it finally got into their sys. 
tems and now the plan runs along as 
smoothly as clockwork. For the two 
years past we have not found one over- 
sight in these inspections! 


T HAT this method of careful inspec- 
tion, watching our trucks to anticipate 
breakdowns or the wearing out of parts 
and giving them the proper attention 
and repairs to keep them in service has 
had a very beneficial effect is shown by 
the results. Our trucks remain in ser- 
vice for 15 years, while many other 
fleet operators do not keep their ma- 
chines going much over half of that 
time and some not even that long. Per- 
haps the most outstanding and striking 
feature of our operating and expense 
records is that we are operating these 
trucks, even after such long service, at 
no higher cost than they demanded 
during their third year of service. Of 
course the first and second years of 
service are always cheaper, because the 
vehicles are new then and require few 
repairs or replacements. 

We have trucks of a great variety of 
services in our fleet, from those gar- 
bage trucks that travel only about 150 
miles per month and make from 250 to 
300 stops in an eight-hour day to those 
that travel 6500 miles or so in one 
month and make only four or five stops 
a day. These latter are the trucks that 
carry supplies and some passengers to 
the Berkeley municipal camps in the 
Tuolumne Meadows of the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains. We have one fleet of 
garbage trucks, twelve of them, that 
has been operating since 1921. They 
make the large number of stops per 
day I spoke of, but average about 700 
miles per month. All have gone well 
over 100,000 miles and they are oper- 
ating as cheaply today as many years 
ago. These trucks are geared at 8% 
or 9 to 1, while a touring car is geared 
at 4 or 4% to 1, which means, of 
course, that the truck runs twice as 
far for every mile recorded as does the 
touring car. The stops for the garbage 
trucks occupy about 60 per cent of the 
day’s service, so that the truck is mov- 
ing only about 40 per cent of the time, 
yet the engine is running 100 per cent 

(Turn To Pace 87, PLEASE) 
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Cab-over-engine Model 
2L4M at right is a 
larger version of.. 


Reo Adds a 1'2-Ton 
Camel-Back-$1045 


Has 15-ft. Load Space on 166-in. Wheelbase 
With 35-65 Distribution; Powerplant Slides 
Out for Service; Larger Version Available 


R.. MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, 
Mich., has added two versions of the 
camel-back design to its line of trucks. 
The model 1D4M has a nominal rating 
of 114 tons and a gross rating of 11,- 
500 Ib. There is a 14- to 15-ft. load- 
ing space available on a 166-in. wheel- 
base chassis, depending on the length 
of the cab used. Chassis price is 
$1045. The larger version of this de- 
sign, which the company refers to as a 
“forward drive,” is known as the 2L4M. 

With full rated load, the total weight 
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is distributed 35 per cent on the front 
axle and 65 per cent on the rear axle. 
Sixty per cent of the pay load is lo- 
cated ahead of the rear axle. 

This new model is powered with a 
230 cu. in. Reo Gold Crown engine hav- 
ing a torque of 152 Ib. ft. and a max- 
imum horsepower of 68 at 2800 r.p.m. 
Seven main bearings carry the crank- 
shaft. The pistons are the Lo-Ex, T 
slot, cam ground type. The engine is 
fitted with a down-draft carburetor. 

Final gear ratios in the full floating 


a ....this Reo I'/- 
— . ton ID4M, _ 166-in. 
wheelbase Model at left 


rear axle are 5.28, 5.83, and 6.6 to 1 
while the four-speed transmission gives 
a gear reduction range of from 6.72 to 
1 to direct. The balanced drive shaft 
is carried between needle bearing uni- 
versal joints and the pinion is straddle 
mounted. Steering is by cam and lever 
gear. 


Four wheel hydraulic brakes having 
246 sq. in. of lining surface are oper- 
ated by a vacuum suspended booster. 
The tire size is 7.00/20 with duals of 
the same size in the rear. A 70% in. 
front axle tread insures a short turn- 
ing radius. A 38 gal. gasoline tank is 
mounted on the left side of the frame. 

The entire powerplant unit consist- 
ing of the radiator, engine and trans- 
mission is so designed that they can 
be slid outwardly for service opera- 
tions. There are two tubular cross 
members to give torsional rigidity, one 
located ahead of the radiator and the 
other behind the transmission. The 
cowling which covers the engine in the 
cab is insulated by a double thickness 
of asbestos. There is an air space be- 
tween the cowling and the top of the 
engine. 

Details of model 2L4M were not 
available at the time of writing. 
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Hendrickson Hybrid 


Deis Hendrickson Motor Truck Co.. 
Chicago, has developed a new type com- 
bination highway and rail truck in con- 
junction with the General Transporta- 
tion Co., Boston, and the Goodrich Tire 
Co., Akron, Ohio.. The new truck which 
has been successfully demonstrated to 
railroads has pneumatic highway tires 
and steel railroad wheels on the same 
axle. In this combination the amount 
of pay load is 114 times as great as the 
dead weight. 

The method of operation is as fol- 
lows. The truck operates over the high- 
ways to the loading point where it 
picks up a L.C.L. load and continues 
over the highway to the railroad tracks. 
The truck can get on the rails at any 
point where the highway crosses the 
tracks. 

After getting on the rails the tires 
are deflated and the truck either as a 
single unit or with trailers built along 
similar lines proceeds down the tracks 
observing all schedules and regulations 
the same as a conventional freight train. 

When the truck reaches the termina! 
the tires are inflated and the truck 


GMC Has New Trailer 
GENERAL Motors Truck Company 


has announced a new medium 
capacity trailer which rounds out the 
line now available at the Pontiac, Mich., 
factory. 

Capable of carrying a load of 15,000 
lb., and available in standard lengths of 
14, 16 and 18 ft., it has been expressly 
designed to give a high ratio of pay- 
load to deadweight. 

The new trailer lists 15 important 
features. Of primary importance among 
these are the double-line vacuum oper- 
ated brakes of two-shoe internal ex- 
panding type. These brakes are 
equipped with a quick application valve 
giving faster action and with individual 
cylinder actuation to give perfect 
equalization. 

Among the other features available 
in this new 15,000 lb. trailer are over- 
size roller bearings, supports of tubular 
type forged seamless steel, tubular de- 
sign 41-in. diameter axle, manganese 
steel spindles almost 3 in. in diameter, 
ball bearing screw-type operating mech- 
anism and Spoksteel wheels held in 
place with six studs. 














Hendrickson dual truck for rail or road has inside rail wheels 


driven off the rails and onto the high- 
way. From this point it continues on 
to make the delivery over the highways. 
Two handlings of the freight are thus 
eliminated. 


High speeds, fast frequent service, 
low cost of maintenance and low cost of 
operation in handling L.C.L. shipments 
are the claims made for this type of 
equipment. 


Esco Offers Option 





This new Esco comes equipped with Continental engine for oil or gas 


Sse new model 335-0 Esco truck 
is available with either a fuel oil or 
gasoline carbureted engine. Esco Motor 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., rates it at 3-tons 
and 18,000 GVW. 

To adapt the regular gasoline engine 
to fuel oil, special valves, manifolds and 
carburetor are fitted. The horsepower 


output on gasoline is 117 with a slight 
drop on fuel oil to 112. The torque 
rating is 284 lb. ft. between 900 and 
1100 r.p.m. The bore is 4% in. and 
the stroke is 434 in. giving a piston dis- 
placement of 428 cu. in. All crank- 
shaft bearings, camshaft bearings, front 
drive are pressure lubricated. 
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Circle-Stewart's four-cylinder engine which 

powers the (top left) '/-ton Buddy model 

and (top right) full view of the Buddy 
chassis 


T,. Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, 


N. Y., jumps into the lowest price field 
with a new four-cylinder truck known 
as the Buddy. Its advertised advan- 
tages include not only low purchase 
price but extremely low cost of opera- 
tion. The chassis price is $495. 

The truck, built entirely of truck 
units is designed for “multi stop” ser- 
vice. It has a nominal rating of 44-ton 
and will carry a maximum oad at 40 
m.p.h. A panel body has been designed 
for this chassis which has 614 and 7 ft. 
of loading space. Appearance of the 
body is enhanced by a V-type wind- 
shield. 

Among the features of this new truck 
is the four-cylinder Waukesha engine. 
The bore is 314 and the stroke is 4 in., 
giving a displacement of 133 cu. in. 
Horsepower output is 35 at 2800 r.p.m. 
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Stewarts Buddy 
is $495 %4-Ton 


New Model Bids for Business in the Low- 
Price Field With Four-Cylinder Engine, 
Full-Floating Rear Axle, Hydraulic Brakes 


Crankshaft bearings are steel-backed, 
while the connecting rod bearings are 
the cast-in type. A head-mounted wa- 
ter pump, steel timing gears and a 
shrunk on starter gear are standard 
equipment. The engine is pressure- 
lubricated. 

A tubular-type radiator core is cov- 
ered with a painted pressed steel shell. 
This shell may be had in chromium at 
extra cost. The gasoline tank located 
between the side rails of the frame has 
a capacity of 13 gal. and is filled from 
under the seat. The carburetor is a 
Zenith downdraft fitted with an air 
cleaner and silencer. 

A vibration dampener is fitted to the 
10 in. diameter single plate dry clutch. 
The foot pressure required to operate 
this clutch is very light. A Ross cam 
and lever steering gear is operated by 
a 17 in. 3-spoke steering wheel. Frame 
side rails are 6 in. at the deepest point 
and are 5/32 in. thick at all points. 

The 60-in. tread front axle insures a 
short turning radius. It is equipped 
with Timken roller bearings. A full- 


floating rear axle has shafts of 13/16 
in. diameter and a standard gear ratio 
of 4.27 to 1. An optional ratio of 5.1 
to 1 is available at extra cost. 


F our-wheel hydraulic brakes re- 
spond to the foot pedal. The brakes 
are 13 in. in diameter and 2 in. wide. 
The hand brake is located at the rear 
of the transmission. A 2%%-in. drive 
shaft is equipped with roller bearing 
type universal joints. 

Wheelbase is 113 in. Standard tire 
size is 600/16 with 6.50/16 tires avail- 
able at extra cost. Dual tires are not 
furnished. The chassis weight is 2110 
lb. The chassis, hood and cowl comes 
painted in either green or red. The 
fenders are finished with black, baked 
enamel. The 7-ft. loading space comes 
at extra cost. 

Front springs are 3814 in. long and 
134 in. wide. There are eight leaves of 
alloy steel. Rear springs have seven 
leaves and are 50 in. long and 2 in. 
wide. 














Right—Watsori transmission model 2231! for 
Ford and Chevrolet. Below—Cutaway view 
of Watson unit 











TRANSMISSION RATIOS FOR 
CHEVROLET, FORD 


Forward 

Speeds 5.43 6.167 
Chevrolet Watson Axle Axle 
Ist Low Underdrive 59.5 67.6 
2nd Low Direct 39.2 44.5 
3rd Low Overdrive 30.2 34.3 
4th 2nd Underdrive 28.6 32.5 


5th 2nd Direct 18.8 21.4 
6th 3rd Underdrive 14.1 16.1 
7th 2nd Overdrive 14.5 165 
8th 3rd Direct 9.28 10.6 
9th Direct Underdrive 8.25 9.37 
10th 3rd Overdrive 7.14 8.16 
lIth Direct Direct 5.43 6.167 


12th Direct Overdrive 4.18 4.75 
Reverse 
Ist Reverse Underdrive 59. 67. 
2nd Reverse Direct 38.8 44.1 
3rd Reverse Overdrive 29.9 33.9 
5.14 6.6 
Ford Watson Axle Axle 
Ist Low Underdrive 50.0 64.1 
2nd Low Direct 32.9 42.2 
3rd Low Overdrive 25.33 34.5 
4th 2nd Underdrive 24.0 30.9 


5th 2nd Direct 15.8 20.3 
6th 3rd Underdrive 13.2 17.0 
7th 2nd Overdrive i222. 167 
8th 3rd Direct 8.69 11.2 
9th Direct Underdrive 7.81 10.0 
10th 3rd Overdrive 6.6 8.58 
11th Direct Direct 5.14 6.6 


12th Direct Overdrive 3.9 5.0 
Reverse 
Ist Reverse Underdrive 61.1 78.3 


2nd Reverse Direct 40.2 515 
3rd Reverse Overdrive 30.9 39.7 


i HE Brown-Lipe built Watson 


transmission gives to Ford, Chevrolet 
and other trucks the wide flexibility af- 


Over and Under 
Transmission 


Watson's Auxiliary Increases Operating Flexibil- 
ity with Twelve Forward and Three Reverse Speeds 


forded by 12 forward speeds and three 
in reverse. It provides an over and 
under-drive as well as a direct drive. 
The H. S. Watson Co., San Francisco, 
are distributors for this new transmis- 
sion. 

The unit is compact and weighs about 
120 lb. in the truck. This transmis- 
sion fits many truck models, some of 
which are listed below, and the price of 
these transmissions with the exception 
of the short wheelbase Ford and Chev- 
rolet is $187.50. The price for the Ford 
and Chevrolet models is $167.50. All 
prices include the over and under gear 
box, control set, cross members, uni- 
versal joint flanges, slip joint, slip stub 
shaft, shift rod yokes and pins and 
speedometer gears. Power take-offs 
are available to fit the unit. 

Watson transmissions will fit, among 
others, Chevrolet 1934 and ’35 114-ton; 
Diamond T 211A, 220, 227, 243, 311C, 
312, 351C; Dodge KH30, KD30, K32, 
KD32, KS32, K35, K45, K47; Fageol 
106 BK, 135 HP, 135 BK, 250; Federal 
15, 15 De Luxe, 18, 20, 21, 25; Ford 





V-8 1934 and °35 114-ton; GMC T-16, 
T-18, T-23, T-33, T-43; Indiana 85, 86. 
95, 95 DR, 12 X 4, 14 X 4, 95 SBT, 95 
SW; International A2, B3, C20, C30, 
C35, B4, A4, C40, A5, A6, C50; Ken- 
worth 87, 88, 89, 90, 89 SBT; Kleiber 
80, 81, 100; Mack BL, BG, AB; More- 
land R12H, R13H, R16H; Reo 1B 
4R-1ID 4R, 2B4-2D4, 2H, 2J, 2K; 
Sterling FB40, FB50, FB60, FB70, 
FBT130; Stewart 41H, 46H, 47H, 48H, 
49H; Studebaker 1T230 (241-265), 
1T641 (653-665), 1T683, 1W741 (765- 
783); White 701, 701A, 702, 702A, 707, 
712. 

The gear box mounts immediately be- 
hind the main transmission and by us- 
ing it in direct you have the four nor- 
mal ratios. Putting the Watson in 
underdrive you have four more ratios 
one and one half times lower. In the 
overdrive the result is four ratios 23 
per cent righer. This high ratio can 
be used to get higher road speed or to 
maintain the same road speed with the 
engine turning over 23 per cent slower. 
Installation time is 10 to 12 hours. 
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New Products on Parade 


Descriptions of the Latest Items 
Put on the Truck Market by Equip- 
ment and Specialty Manufacturers 


Hard Valve Seat Grinder 


T= tool is a special flexible abrasive 
disc holder which replaces the usual 
grinding stone or series of cutters. A 
spider is used to shape the disc against 
a metal back of the required size and 
angle. No dressing is ever required, and 
new abrasives are inserted whenever 
needed and in a few seconds. 

The Universal Set includes two 45 deg. 
grinders and one 30 deg. grinder complete 
with handles, abrasives, spiders and lock 
nuts, five pilots and a special V-8 pilot 
bushing, and sells at $7.75. The Ford 
V-8 set sells at $3. Complete details from 
Earl Webber Co., Chicago. 


Simplex Piston Ring 


(THE new piston ring being produced 

by the Simplex Piston Ring Sales Co., 
Cleveland, is made of Molium metal which 
has long bearing life. The ring has six 
separate wiping and sealing edges. The 
expander action and the flexible face of 
the ring give an efficient oil seal. The 
maker claims that cylinder wear is re- 
duced materially by us of this ring. 


Clutch Throw-Out Units 


NEW and improved device known as 
the Aetna Oilite Ball Bearing Clutch 
Throw-Out Unit is being marketed by the 





Aetna ball bearing clutch 


Aetna Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

This unit, designed for use on % and 
1%-ton 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 Chevrolet 
trucks and passenger cars, is said to 
eliminate clutch bearing troubles. 

This unit is extremely simple in design 
and replaces the old clutch cover plate, 
collar and graphite bearing with a new 
unit completely assembled and easily in- 
stalled. The Oilite ball bearing included 
in this assembly requires no lubrication. 
Further details are available. The maker 


will be particularly attentive to fleet in- 
quiries, 


June, 1935 


Stewart Warner Tachometer 


THE magnetic type tachometers pro- 
duced by the Stewart Warner Corp., 
Chicago, have the same type of indicating 
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Tachometer for measuring engine speeds 


mechanisms as have the company’s speed- 
ometers. The jewel supported pointer 
staffs, pre-aged magnets, temperature 
compensators and careful calibration as- 
sure permanent accuracy which is_ uni- 
form throughout the entire scale under all 
temperature ranges. The standard models 
have a face dial of 2°%4 in. in diameter. 
They may be ordered with a static pointer 
attached to a knob extending through the 
center of the glass. 


Wallace Bandsaw 


HE wheel on the blade of the new 

Wallace 16-in. bandsaw has _ been 
speeded up to 1200 r.p.m., giving the saw 
a mile of blade per minute. In addition, 
a guard has been provided at the rear of 
the machine and a light is provided im- 
mediately over the work that reflects only 
on the work and not in the operator’s eye. 
The saw is manufactured by the J. D. 
Wallace & Co., Chicago. 


Plating Contact Points 


ISTRIBUTOR contact points are now 

being made by the Platung Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, for which a life of 75,000 miles 
in truck service is claimed by the manu- 
facturer. These points are made of a 
metal called Platung alloy which has a 
high conductivity value and a high re- 
sistance to corrosion. In addition to the 
long life the points will eliminate hard 
starting and misfiring due to contact 
points. The points are available for all 
models. The company will supply illus- 
trated circulars giving prices to interested 
parties. The address is 725 W. 119th St. 


B&D \, in. Drill 


HE new % in. junior drill has been 

styled as a practical “handy” drill. 
The housings are rounded to reduce the 
outer diameter and fit easily in the hand. 
Its “Compo” oil-less bearings are lubri- 
cated at the factory, and will give years 
of smooth, quiet operation. The Black & 
Decker motor, designed specially for this 
tool, delivers ample power for %4 in. drill 
in steel, iron and wood, on hundreds of 
intermittent service jobs. The new slide 
switch, conveniently located on top of the 
easy-grip handle, is controlled with the 
operator’s thumb. 

Furnished complete with three-jaw 
Jacobs “Junior” chuck and key; 3-con- 
ductor cable with plug; Universal type 
motor operating on A.C. or D.C., and 
switch. 

Detailed descriptions may be obtained 
from The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md. 


Wichway Signal 
ICHWAY directional signals for 
buses and trucks are operated by 

vacuum supplied by the engine direct to 
a small reserve vacuum storage tank which 
always insures operation of the signals 
even while the engine is pulling hard or 
idling slowly and will operate three to five 
times after the engine has stopped. The 





Wichway directional signal 


control valve is located close to the left 
hand of the driver. By pressing the lever 
to the left or right, left or right signals 
are raised, become illuminated and show 
a red arrow to the rear and a green arrow 
to the front. 

Signal arm is 12 in. Distance from body 
of truck to tip is 16 in. Standard mazda 
lamps are used. Further particulars from 
Auto Signal Co., 6 Murray Street. New 
York City. 
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Per-fect-o Boring Bars 


(THREE new Per-fect-o boring bars, in- 
cluding the largest ever developed for 
automotive work, are announced by Van 
Norman Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 
Designed particularly for reboring cyl- 











Large model boring bars 


inders of large trucks, tractors, diesel en- 
gines and air compressors, the new bars 
extend the range of the Per-fect-o line to 
cylinders up to 9 in. in diameter and 30 
in. deep. The Per-fect-o No. 999-30 han- 
dles cylinders 4%4 to 9 in. in diameter, 
30 in. deep; the Per-fect-o No. 999, 4% to 
9 in. in diameter, 22 in. deep, and the 
Per-fect-o No. 888, 3% to 7% in. in di- 
ameter, 18 in. deep. 

Like the smaller Per-fect-o bars, the 
new bars are equipped with the “cats- 
paws,” the four non-revolving supports that 
follow the single fly-cutter as a rigid 
steady-rest down the cylinder wall. 


Hydraulic Bumper Jack 
THs hydraulic bumper jack makes it 


possible to lift a car without getting 
under the car to adjust the jack. The 
capacity is 3000 lb. The 
low height is 20 in. with 
a lift of 15 in. The jack 
with a 20 in. handle 
weighs about 16 |b. 
packed. The chain and 
upper end of the jack 
are cadmium plated to 
prevent rusting. To oper- 
ate, place the jack in- 
side the bumper and 
hook the chain around 
the bumper arm. Easy 
hand strokes of the 
handle lift the vehicle 
15 in. Automatic and 
positive action is assured 
by a pin-point release 
valve. The large base 
and the jack proper are easily taken apart 
or locked together again. When apart it 
is conveniently slipped into the tool box. 
It is made by the American Grinder and 
Specialty Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW PRODUCTS ON PARADE 





Wig-Wag Signal 

W HEN a Wig-Wag Safety Signal is fit- 

ted to a truck, four red beacons flash 
intermittently at the four corners of the 
rear of the truck body. The signal in- 
cludes a pilot signal which consists of four 
small pilot lights so that the driver is able 
to keep constant check on each of his rear 
lights. The lights can be made to flash 
at and below any predetermined speed as 
the switch is connected to the accelerator. 
Above this speed they act as four station- 
ary lights. The lights will flash the mo- 
ment the driver releases the foot acceler- 
ator regardless of the adjustment. The 
drain on the battery is 14% amperes. The 
device is made by the Wig-Wag Safety 
Signal Co., Chicago. 


Automotive Truss Rods 


T° support the rear axle housing to pre- 

vent springing of the housing with con- 
sequent oil leaks, to distribute loads and 
keep the rear wheel camber correct so that 
good tire mileage can be obtained and to 
maintain proper alignment to reduce wear 
and breakage, Maremont Automotive Prod- 
ucts Inc., Chicago, offer a line of truss rods 
designed to fit a number of rear axle hous- 

















Maremont truss rods 


ings including Ford and Chevrolet. The 
prices range from $6.50 per set to $7.50 
per set. 


Mechanical Lift 
A ONE-MAN mechanical lift adjustable 


to any motor car, truck, or bus, is 
announced by Always Ready Products, 42 
Clay Street, Newark, N. J. The lift is 














One-man mechanical lift 


quickly fitted astride any frame. Worm 
gear drive construction holds at any point 
within .001 without the use of dogs, locks 
or ratchets. Heavy transmissions or bell 
housings may be easily removed and re- 
placed by one man. 


Pin Hole Grinder 


G UNNEN Products Co., St. Louis, is 

now marketing its new model L pin 
hole grinder. This equipment is a com- 
panion tool to the model SLI pin hole 
grinder. The outstanding feature of the 
new model is the foot feed-up and microm- 
eter stop which make greater speed pos- 





Sunnen grinder 


sible and which prevent its going over- 
size. The range has been increased. It 
is now .430 in. to 2.400 in. making it 
possible to handle anything from water 
pump bushings to large traction pins. 


Write for booklet. 


Woodworking Machine 

ALLACE announces a greater capacity 

No. 8 universal saw. This portable 
woodworking machine has increased table 
capacity, and is equipped with a 2 hp. 
three phase motor. The table has a rip- 
ping capacity of 24 in. width and cross- 
cutting up to 18 in. Some new features 
are the tilting, lowering and raising arbor, 
steel table that won’t warp. Direct drive 





Wallace woodworking machine 


is available. Standard rip and cross-cut 
fences are used. Hood and splitter guards 
are extra equipment. Further information 
from J. D. Wallace & Co., 134 S. Califor- 


nia Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE MOST TALKED-OF tS? 
FEATURE ON MANY 1935 
CARS AND TRUCKS! 
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An easy, cushioned, gentle pedal ... en- 





| ppremmoneng Braking is eleven years old in 

American automotive engineering. Yet it’s 
still big news—exciting news—sales-making news. 
Can you think of another automotive feature of such 
evergreen, vital interest to the buyer? 


That is because the public genuinely /ikes hy- 
draulic braking. Many thousands of cars and trucks 
have unquestionably been sold because they were 
equipped with hydraulic brakes. 


duringly equalized pressure . . . freedom 
from noises . . . no need for lubrication—no wonder 


the owner likes brakes which offer all this! 


Servicing overhead is lower. Dealers know this. 
Factory installation costs less, and is free from critical 
close-dimension fitting of the layout. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. Address: 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC 
Four BRAKES Wheel 


OFFICIALLY SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE NATION BY WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
JuNeE, 1935 
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operators estimated 
engine life to be cut 
from 33 1/3 per cent 
to 99 plus per cent 
with the average at 
about 50 per cent. In 
order to preserve 
cylinder walls, piston 
rings and_ bearings, 
40 out of 57 operators 
speeded up their air 
cleaner maintenance 
schedules, 28 opera- 
tors shortened the in- 
terval between oil 
filter services. Thirty- 
nine operators prefer 
oil bath type air 
cleaners. 

Thirty-two fleet 
operators had no 
opinion as to how 
much the storms 
shortened the life of 
the piston rings and 
cylinder walls on 
trucks not equipped 
with air cleaners and 
oil filters. Most of 
these operators ex- 
plained that either 
they did not operate 
vehicles without this equipment and 
have not had a chance to observe the 
experience of those who do, or that 
they were not in a severely affected 
territory or that they refused to form 
an opinion until they disassemble en- 
gines. 

Added to the estimates of severe 
damage we find such statements as 
“Depends upon the attention trucks re- 
ceived,” and “80 per cent if operated 
in a real dust storm.” Another said 
“To 200 miles.” 

Space will not permit a tabulation 
of all of the replies but here are a 
number of interesting comments from 
fleet operators who were most vitally 
affected and the names of men who 
made the comments. 

J. L. Bailey, manager, L. R. Bailey 
Transfer and Storage Co., Emporia, 
Kan., makes it clear that while it 
did not happen in his fleet he knows 
of a new truck delivered in Dodge City, 
Kan., and after being run for 100 miles 
it was necessary to install a new set of 
piston rings. The truck was not 
equipped with an oil filter. Another op- 
erator reports that a truck lasted just 
110 miles before it needed a complete 
engine overhaul. 

The most amazing thing about the 
61 odd reports that CommerctAL Car 


DUST STORMS DO “DIRT” TO TRUCK FLEETS 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 13) 





Above—Dust threatens to ruin this Kansas 
farmer's truck and tractor as the tiny par- 
ticles seep and settle into the machinery. 
Top—This amazing photograph taken at 
Stockton, Kan., by equipment superintendent 
C. C. Corkadel of the maintenance engi- 
neer's office of the State Highway Commis- 
sion of Kansas, shows a swirling dust cloud 
approaching like a tornado 300 ft. away. 


JOURNAL received from operators in the 
dust storm area is the number of 
trucks in that area that are equipped 
with air cleaners. If that same con- 
dition arose in the eastern part of the 
country the damage to fleet trucks 
would be much greater. Almost every 
fleet-operated truck in the States af- 
fected by the dust storms are equipped 
with air cleaners if we are to judge by 
the returns at hand. The operators are 
preponderously partial to air cleaners 
of the oil bath type. 


AN idea of the revision of procedure 
and schedule of cleaning air cleaners 
may be gathered from a few answers 
from fleet operators which are typical. 
C. J. Martin, supt. Motor Transporta- 
tion, Phillips Petroleum Co., found it 
necessary to change the cleaning period 
from twice a month to a daily cleaning. 
Another fleet operator who wishes to 
remain anonymous reports that his air 








cleaners collected so 
much dust daily 
that the dust raised 
the oil level to 
the point where it 
restricted the air and 
choked the engines. 

E. J. Graham, 
supt. Transportation, 
Public Service Co., 
Colorado, Denver, 
adds that the air 
cleaners on some of 
his cars collected 2 
quarts of sand on a 
110-mile drive. His 
further observation is 
that some cars in his 
vicinity which were 
not equipped with 
air cleaners and oil 
filters were cut to 
pieces in less than 
one day. 

The biggest trou- 
ble Glen Gibbs, gar- 
age supt., Continental 
Baking Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., had with the 
trucks in his fleet 
was sticking valves. 
This trouble was al- 
most unknown in this fleet previous to 
the storms, but it gave Mr. Gibbs a 
headache during the storms despite the 
fact that the trucks in his fleet are pro- 
tected by air cleaners. 

Further indication that the operators 
of the affected areas were better pre- 
pared for the emergency than are most 
fleet operators comes from the contribu- 
tion of F. P. Smithmeyer, the Theo. 
Poehler Mercantile Co., Topeka, Kan., 
who among others has equipped his 
fleet with air cleaners on the breathers 
as well as on the carburetor air in- 
takes. 

Some of the salesmen who travel 
western routes for the Poehler Co. 
whose personal cars are not fleet main- 
tained have reported to Mr. Smithmeyer 
that their cars have been ruined by 
one trip into the areas severely affected. 

External oil filters or purifiers 
while they are extremely popular have 
not attained the degree of popularity 
that the air cleaners have in this part 
of the country. There seems to have 
been in some cases a feeling that the 
external oil filters or purifiers could 
better ride out the storms without emer- 
gency attention, than could the air 
cleaners. Fewer schedules relative to 
replacing cartridges or cleaning oil fil- 

(Turn To Pace 48, PLEASE) 
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HERE is very little that we can add to 

this letter from Mr. Arnold, written 
voluntarily to express the satisfaction of the 
C. H. Musselman Company with the service 
they have received from Exide Batteries. The 
C. H. Musselman Company is to be congratu- 
lated on a truly fine record! 


It is worthy of note that excellent care con- 
tributed to the long life of these Exides. A 
minimum of attention keeps Exides on the job, 
and a simple, systematic maintenance routine 
enables them to deliver all the long, economical 
service built into them. 


Why not be guided by the experience of 


June, 1935 
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... This Exide 


gave 228,931 miles 


successful truck operators throughout the coun- 
try, and cut costs by standardizing on Exide? 
Exide Engineering Service, conducted by trained 
and experienced battery engineers, is available 
to fleet operators free. It can help you reduce 
your battery maintenance costs. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
FOR EVERY TYPE TRUCK 
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ters were changed than those having 
to do with the cleaning of air cleaners. 

However, Kenneth McCabe, megr., 
Gold Top Bread Co., Pueblo, Colo.., 
found that the cartridge life of his oil 
filters had been cut two-thirds and de- 
spite the fact that he drained crank- 
case oil daily, he found as much as a 
quart of sludge to the draining. G. C. 
Richardson, automotive supervisor, 
Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., serviced 
the oil filters of his fleet just twice as 
often as he normally does and still 
found a heavy dust content in the crank- 
case drainings which he describes as 
“gummy.” District Shop Supt. O. B. 
Brookshier, New Mexico State High- 
way Department, Roswell, N. M., ser- 
viced his oil filters once a week instead 
of twice a week. R. E. Brown me- 
chanic, Peerless Food Products Co., 
Wichita, Kan., cut his service period 
on this item from 10,000 miles to 3000 
miles, while J. J. Quint, service mgr., 
Luper Transportation Co., Wichita, 
Kan., cut the running time between 
service jobs from 1400 miles to 600 
miles and still found the oil when 
drained at 600 miles to be gummy and 
full of metal and engine bearing parts. 


W HEN draining oil after one day’s 
running R. F. Carroll, Emahizer and 
Spielman Fruit Co., Topeka, Kan., 
found a layer of sand in the oil pans 
sometimes as thick as 14 in. W. H. 
Barclay, Darby Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla., changed the oil in his fleet im- 
mediately after each storm. Another 
fleet in Tulsa, changed the oil after 
every trip into the dust storm area. 
C. M. Dawbaugh, who answers for the 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Salina, Kan., 
says that he had the oil changed after 
each trip of 300 miles instead of his 
usual 1000 miles and that the drain- 
ings from a truck equipped with a 
very good oil filter showed no change 
from normal but some of the others 
showed as much as 2 lb of dirt in the 
oil pan at the time of draining. 

C. C. Corkadel, equipment supt., 
State Highway Commission of Kansas 
at Topeka, covered the situation pretty 
well in a letter and among other things 
he states is that he found it necessary 
to flush radiators weekly and to back- 
flush them every 3 or 4 weeks instead 
of twice a year. 

Mr. Brown, who reported before on 
oil drainage periods, found it necessary 
to flush the radiators twice a week and 
Mr. McCabe, who reported previously 
on oil filters, had the same findings on 
radiators to offer. H. J. Chambers, 
supt. transportation, Oklahoma Natural 


DUST STORMS DO “DIRT” TO TRUCK FLEETS 
(Continued from Page 46 ) 








Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., did not change 
his 30-day flushing procedure. The Enid 
Transfer and Storage Co., Enid, Okla., 
had radiators flushed every week. Most 
of the others did not pay much atten- 
tion to radiator flushing and_ the 
things these men found should be a 
warning to them. Perhaps by flushing 
the radiators now they will find some 
strange things. It is worth gambling 
the labor on at any rate before the 
overheating begins. 


A FEW fleets to whom appearance 
is especially important washed trucks 
daily during the dust storms. Others 
washed at the end of each storm while 
some just simply gave up and did not 
try to do much about it until the dis- 
turbance was over. The majority of 
returns indicate that the fleets did not 
change their existing washing pro- 
gram. 

F. D. Wasson, secretary-treasurer, 
Wasson Truck Transport Co., calls to 
our attention that electrical systems 
did not go unscathed through the 
storms. Switches, horns, generators, 
etc., needed cleaning almost every day. 
Mr. Wasson is supported in his findings 
by Mr. Corkadel who found the same 
condition in the State trucks. R. 
Richter, mgr., Checker Transport Co. 
had the same difficulty with his trucks 
and adds to it the fuel system difficul- 
ties which made it necessary to clean 
out fuel lines and tanks at least twice 
a week. 

Mr. Richter is not alone proposing 
the fuel trouble theme. O. F. Roth- 
meyer, chief engr., New State Ice Co., 
says that his first trouble came from 
stoppage of the carburetor idling jets 
and when the trouble got serious it 
made necessary frequent cleaning of 
the entire fuel system. N. J. Pardee, 
Skelly Oil Co., Eldorado, Kan., out- 


lined much the same experience. 


In addition to Mr. Richter’s other 
troubles the clutches in his trucks be- 
gan to grab just as they did in the 
State trucks. Mr. Richter flushed the 
clutches with kerosene and got away 
from the grabbing and probably saved 
a lot of mileage in the clutches. 

Mr. Brown to whom we were previ- 
ously introduced adds a bit of informa- 
tion that should make every fleet 
operator look to his brake lining if they 
have not already done so. Brake lining 
was cut to pieces and brake drums be- 
came quickly scored. Brake drums ac- 
cording to Mr. Corkadel wore out in 
10,000 miles service. Front wheel bear- 
ings, transmissions and rear axles be- 





ing enclosed were thought to be free 
from the effects of the dust. Such js 
not the case. Examination disclosed 
that dust was found in all three of these 
locations in the form of greasy silty 
marbles about one inch in diameter, 
Here again is a warning for the opera. 
tors who neglected transmissions, dif. 
ferentials, and wheel bearings. 

Both Mr. Corkadel and Mr. Gra. 
ham as well as some others were forced 
to replace some windshields and some 
cab window glasses because blowing 
sand pitted the glass to the point of 
opaqueness. This same type of sand 
and wind stripped the paint off trucks 
in two hours exposure. 


SAE Transport and Maintenance Com. 
mittee Men Named for 1935 


Temple C. Smith, engineer, motor vehi- 
cle and construction apparatus of the 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., has been elected 
vice-president representing Transportation 
and Maintenance, for 1935, of the New 
York City section of the S.A.E. 

Other members who accepted appoint- 
ments were: vice chairman, Eastern, Fred 
L. Faulkner, Armour & Co.; vice chair- 
man, Western, Wm. H. Fairbanks, South- 
ern California Telephone Co.; chairman, 
membership committee, Theodore L. Pre- 
ble, Tide Water Oil Co.; chairman, meet- 
ings committee, Austin M. Wolf, New York 
City; Edward L. Bauer, Municipal Garage, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Carleton H. Bolin, Pacific 
Tel. & Tel. Co.; Clinton Brettell, R. H. 
Macy & Co.; Alfred F. Coleman, Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co.; Robert J. Collins, Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co.; Wm. J. Cum- 
ming, Surface Transportation Corp.; 
Henry Dakin, Michigan Bell Tel. Co.; 
Henry L. Debbink, Milwaukee Elec. Light 
& Railway Co.; Harley W. Drake, Portland 
Gas & Coke Co.; Frederick K. Glynn, 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co.; Capt. George E. 
Gray, Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, 
Inc.; Howard R. Grigsby, Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co; O. Arnold Hansen, Linde 
Air Products Co.; Francis I. Hardy, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Herbert R. Holder, Montreal 
Tramways Co.; Frederick C. Horner, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; Dr. Burton J. Lemon, 
U. S. Rubber Co.; Albert A. Lyman, Pub- 
lic Service Coordinated Transport; Harry 
O. Mathews, Illinois Bell Tel. Co.; John 
G. Moxey, Sun Oil Co.; Leonard V. New- 
ton, Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corp.; John M. Orr, Equitable Auto Co.; 
Edward S. Pardoe, Capitol Traction Co.; 
Arthur R. Platt, Pittsburgh; George 0. 
Pooley, Ches. & Pot. Tel. Co.; Rodman S. 
Reed, Brockway Motor Co.; J. Verne Sav- 
age, City of Portland Municipal Shop; 
Arthur J. Scaife, Cleveland; Marion F. 
Steinberger, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 
Edward L. Tirrell, Utility Management 
Corporation; John F. Winchester, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Major Edwin 
C. Wood, Pac. Gas & Electric Co. 
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COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL'S 


TRUCK SPECIFICATIONS TABLE 





The Commercial Car Journal’s Truck Specifications Table is brought up 
to date in each issue from data supplied monthly by truck manufacturers 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


GENERAL 


Chassis Price—Chassis price quoted 
applies to the standard wheelbase and 
specifications listed. All prices are 
F.O.B. factory. 
eee—List price not yet established. 
Ready next issue. 
Tonnage Reting— Wass © a@ spread of 
ratings is given the maximum ratings 
are for ideal operating conditions and 
the minimum for extremely difficult 
conditions; the ranges between are for 
varying operating conditions. 
Gross Vehicle Weight—Is chassis 
weight, plus body and cab, plus payload. 
~ eg weight given for a model 
based mum es oe es 
tire size ond not on ti isted 
standard equipment. 
Chassis Weight Stringed eae 
as, oil and water and all things included 
chassis price. Does not include the 
weight of cab. 
Maximum Brake H. P. at Given 
R.P.M.—Is actual dynamometer read- 
ing without accessories. 
Tractors— Unless given the designation 
N (meaning not available as tractor), 
all standard models may be assumed to 
be available as tractors. 
(A) All Torque and Brake Horse- 
power values listed are based on engine 
outputs with all Standard Equipment 
Accessories running and are the same 
values obtaining with the truck on the 
road in actual operation. 
(N) Not available as tractor. 
(T) This designation accompanying a 
model number indicates vehicle is spe- 
cifically designed for tractor use only. 
c. 0. e.—Cab-over-engine design. 
&) Corbitt—Larger engines and cor- 
ponding auxiliary units provided on 
all snodels at extra 
(4) Day Elder—Model 75—1% ton— 
same specifications except Py am gree 
and larger tire size—B6.00/20 front and 
DB6.00/20 rear. 
(5) Dodge—F-61 available as special 
tractor truck with 146-inch wheelbase 
with model designation of F-60, at 
$2645. K-61 available as special tractor 
truck with 146-inch wheelbase with 
model designation of K-60, at ***. 


(Sa) Dodge—Model H20, %-1 ton, gr 

vehicle weight 6,000 Ib., 3 ce $502" 1 has 
same specifications as H30 except tires 
which are 7.50/17 and lighter rear 


springs. 
(6) General Motors— Model T-16L, *{- 
ton, same as T-16 except light riding 
springs, smaller tires and 4.57 to 1 gear 
ratio. Models T-18 to T-61 inclusive are 
also available for export only as coach 
chassis. Dual gor iper ge axle at extra 
cost in Models T-16 and T-18. Double 
reduction axles optional ey extra cost in 
Models T-43, T-46, T-46H, T-51, T-73H 
and T-74. Worm type axles optional at 
price deduction in Models T-61, T-75T, 
T-75 and T-83. GMC ‘400” engine at 
price deduction in Models T-78 and 
T-84. Chassis prices and weights on all 
cab-over-engine models include the cab. 
A complete line of super-heavy duty 
models designated T-85 series (4-wheel) 
and T-95 series (6-wheel) custom-built 
to exactly meet customer's requirements 
are available with a range of axles, wheel- 
bases, engines, transmissions, etc. and 
prices will be — upon application. 
Gramm—Larg engines and _ corre- 
sponding wentlars units provided on all 
models at extra cost when type of ser- 
vice demands. Wheelbases and body 
mounting dimensions may change to 
suit special requirements. Double re- 
duction axles _— on all models 
except AX and BX. 
Series CXH is supplied with Hercules 
JXB engine in Model CXHB and Her- 
cules JXC in Mode! CXHC. 
(8) International Harvester—A-l, 
% ton, same as A-2 ence ew = spring 
leaves and smaller tires. 
—. same as C-20 et. oy spring 
v 
(9) Le Moon—Model 600 available 
with Lyc. AEC at same cost. Models 
701 and 801 available with Waukesha 
6SRL at same cost. 
(10) Sterling—Rocker arm used in 
Dlace of springs 
(D) Sterling Dicsel Equipped. 
tReo—Model 1D is the longer wheelbase 
edition of Model 1B. The frame dimen- 
agile Ee It is furnished at ex- 


ttReo—2J, 2K same as 2H except 166 
. wheelbase and price of $1695. 
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ttReo—3J same as 3H except wheel- 
—_ of 170 in. and price of $2085; 3K 
as 3H except 185 in. wheelbase 
and “price of $2155. 3M same as 3H cx- 
cept 205 in. wheelbase. 
(11) Studebaker-S-2 in 141 in. and 165 
in. wheelbases has in. frame depth. 
(12) White—Each model shown is fur- 
nished with different specifications for 
different tonnage ratings. 
*—Factory governed speed 2400 r.p.m. 
(12a) White—Special prices for each 
installation. 
(13) Marmon-Herrington—Available 
with Hercules Diesel engine. Price on 
application 
(14) Ford—Rear axle ratios 5.14 and 
6.6 optional on 1}4-ton trucks. 
(15) Mack—Chassis price and weight 
include cab 
(16) Biederman—Will furnish Con- 
tinental, Hercu.es, Waukesha and Ly- 
coming engines at the buyer's option. 
(17) Moreland-—All Moreland models 
available with Waukesha engines and as 
six-wheelers with dead axle. 
(18) Walker—Frame lengths may be 
changed, within limits, to suit individual 
requirements, at no additional cost. 
(19) Available— Models WS125, WS240 
and WS300 are available as cab-over- 
engine types. 


MAKES—ALL 


AB—American Bosch. 
A a La France. 


BO— Bendix ‘hens, Own rear. 
Blo—Blood. 

Bri—Briggs. 

Bu or Bud a 

BW—Borg 

BWe— Bendix tro front, Westinghouse rear. 
C or Col—Columbia. 





ago. 
Ci—Ignition_by compression. 
Ci or Cla—Clark. . 


esel 
Det—Detroit Lubricator. 
DG—Detroit Gear and Machine. 
DR—Delco Remy. 
Eat—FEaton. 
Ei—Eiseman 
En—Governor built in —— 
a (gov.) 

— 


Ha—Handy (governor). 

Ha—Hannum (steering §e- 
HaS—American Car & Fadry. 
Her—Hercules. 

Hr—Harrison. 

HS—Merchant & Evans (clutch) 
HS—American Car & Fdry. (governor). 


ipe, W. C. 
oll poo Neville. 


o— Long 
LO— Lockheed front, Own rear 
LW—Lockheed front, Wisconsin rear. 
Lyc—Lycoming. 
pl alae 
Ma—Mar 
ME— Merchant & Evans. 
MM—Mechanics Mach. 
Mo—Modine (radiator). 
Mo—Monarch (governor). 
My—Mallory. 


NE—North East. 
No—Not supplied. 
ns—No Standard. 

O or Ow—Own. 

Op or Opt—Optional. 
Pe—Pierce (governor). 
Pe—Perfex Fatiates). 


B— 
Ro—Rockford. 
s— Ross. 


$¢--Scintilia. 

sc aa 
shu—Shul 

spB—S leet ‘and Blood 
Spi—Sp 


wees 





Ste or St—Sterling. 

Sto.-Bat.—Storage Battery 

Str—Stromberg. 

Til—Tillotson. 

T or Tim—Timke 

TWH—Timken Wisconsin Herrington 

ahem Products 
—Warner 

Wo-Wakene (governor). 

Wau—Waukesha. 

W or Wis—Wisconsin. 

Ws— Westinghouse. 

Yo—Young 

Zen—Zenith. 


BRAKES—SERVICE 


Location 


2—Two Wheels, rear only. 

2/4—T wo-wheel Drahes effective on all 
four wheels through driveshaft. 
4/6—Brakes on four rear wheels effec- 
tive cn all wheels through driveshaft. 
T/4—Brake on transmission effective on 
all four wheels through driveshaft. 


BRAKES—HAND 


Location 
C—Cate A 8 Seite propeller shaft. 


BRAKE DRUMS 


Material 


a—Cast alloy iron. 
A—American Car Fadry. 
C—Centrifuse. 

ae 

E—Ermaili 

G—Gun 

H—hunt Spiller. 
—Cast iron 


c 
Pressed ‘steel. 
Pressed steel. 


s—Cast steel. 

(Where a combination of any of the 
above is used, the first reference — 
applies to the front and the second to 
the rear drums.) 


CLUTCH 


Type 


pena a 
p—Double p 
o— fil. 


P—Single plate. 


ENGINE 


Valve Arrangement 


Le valve in head; exhaust valve 
e 

H—Inp head 

L— i head, valves at side. 

T—Inlet and ‘exhaust on opposite sides. 


Camshaft Drive 
C—Chain. 

G—Gear. 

Piston Material 


(— (a alloy. 
B—Semi-stee! 


C—Cast i 
N—Nickel iron. 
S—Aluminum alloy with strat. 


Main Bearings 
r—Rear main bearing. 


AND REFERENCE MARKS 


Oiling System 


and camshaft 
Pressure in, connecting rod 
camshaft bearings and piston pins. 
e to and connecting 
rod bearings. 


PG—Pump, gravity and splash. , 
PS—Pressure with Splash 


FRAME 








B—Channel reinforced with both liner 
and fishplate. 

P—Channel reinforced with plate. 
TL—Channel ta front and rear 
reinforced with | 

D—Drop Center. 

Ti—Tapered front. 


FUEL SYSTEM 


Fuel Feed 


) 7 
—Mechanical 
pump. 


V—Vacuum. 
B—Bosch. 


REAR AXLE 


Final Drive and T 
B—Bevel ype 
C—Chain. 
F—Full-fioa: 

2—Double eduction. 

s—S ole bevel. 

w/z Worm or Double Reduction 
Semi Aoating. 





uarter floating. 


Drive and Torque 
A—Radius Rods and Torque Arm. 
H—Hotchkiss. (springs) 
R—Radius eo 

T—Torque 

U—tTorque Tube. 


SPRINGS 


Auxiliary Type 
}4—Semi-elliptic above or below main 
Starter ot elliptic. 


a 


TIRES 


B—Balloon. 

eee Balloons. 

h Pressure Pneumatics. 

DP ual High Pressure Pneumatics 
5—Solids. 

DS—Duail Solids. 

°—-Pneumatics at extra cost. 





TRANSMISSION 


Location 


A—Ami Ce. ckshaft 
J—Unit with jackshaft. 
U—Unit with engine. 


Auxiliary Location 


re ae 
2 speed one unit optional at extra 


Op—Optional at extra cost. 
onal ai 
A—Amidships 

R— Rear of amidships main transmission. 
U—Unit with engine. 


WHEELS DRIVEN 


2C—Center pair of rear wheels 
2R—Rear pair of rear wheels. 
4F—Front and center pair of rear wheels. 
4R—Four rear wheels. 

wheels. 


| 
| 
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NOTICE—The policy of Com- 
mercial Car Journal now is to 
publish complete specifications 
of all current truck models in the 


January, April, July and Octo- 
ber issues. These quarterly list- 
ings correspond to the big sea- 
sonal truck buying periods. 





Specifications Are for New Models Announced This Month—A Complet 


In the intervening months wil 
be published the specifications 
of all new models that are 


brought out. (Just as you see 
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Makers’ Corrections of Specifications 


Published in April 


AVAILABLE—Models W-120, 
W-170, W-210—frame side rail di- 
mensions now 10 x 24% x 44. Model 
W400—zear ratio in low now 60.0. 


CHEVROLET—Model Utility 
—13l-in. whlbse. Gross vehicle weight 
now 7600. Front tire size now 30 x 5. 
Model Utility—157-in. whlbse. Gross 
vehicle weight now 7600. Front tire 
size now 30 x 5. 


DIAMOND T—Model 211A— 
gross vehicle wt. now 11,000. Front 
axle make and model now Cla F266. 
Tonnage rating now 114-244. Model 
220—tonnage rating now 114-3. Gross 
vehicle wt. now 12,000. Chassis wt. 
stripped 3900. Front axle make now 
Cla F266. Model 227—tonnage rat- 
ing now 114-3. Gross vehicle wt. now 
12,000. Chassis wt. stripped now 3900. 
Front axle make now Cla F266. Model 
1243—tonnage rating now 2-3. Gross 
vehicle wt. now 13,000. Chassis wt. 
stripped now 4300. Model 311C— 
tonnage rating now 2-4. Gross vehicle 
wt. now 15,000. Chassis wt. stripped 
now 4700. Model 312—tonnage rat- 
ing now 2-4, Gross vehicle wt. now 
15,000. Chassis wt. stripped now 4700. 
Model 351C—tonnage rating now 
214-4. Gross vehicle wt. now 16,000. 


Chassis wt. stripped now 5200. Model 
352—tonnage rating now 214-4. Gross 
vehicle wt. now 16,000. Chassis wt. 
stripped now 5300. Model 412B— 
tonnage rating now 3-4. Gross vehicle 
wt. now 17,000. Chassis wt. stripped 
now 6600. Model 512B—tonnage 
rating now 4-5. Gross vehicle wt. now 
20,000. Chassis wt. stripped now 7300. 
Service brake lining area now 391. 
Model 412DR—tonnage rating now 
4-5. Gross vehicle wt. now 20,000. 
Chassis wt. stripped now 7300. Ser- 
vice brake lining area now 391. Model 
512DR—tonnage rating now 5-61. 
Gross vehicle wt. now 24,000. Chassis 
wt. stripped now 7700. Service brake 
lining area now 490. 


FEDERAL—tThe correction 

(Model 30 now Model 28) which ap- 
peared in the May issue of ComMeEr- 
cIAL Car JOURNAL was an error. 
Models 28 and 30 continue as sepa- 
rate models. Model 40DR—rear 
axle make now Wisc. 72200H. Gear 
ratio in high now 7.27. Gear ratio in 
low now 59.1. Eliminate Model 
T1ODR. Model T10W—rear axle 
gear and type now WF. 


FORD—Model Commercial— 
chassis wt. stripped now 1966. 


GENERAL MOTOR—gross ve- 
hicle wts.: Model T-73 now 17,500. 
Model T-73H now 21,000. Model 
T-74 now 21,000. Model T-74H 
now 24,000. Model T-75 now 27,000. 
Model T-75T now 27,000. Model 
T78 now 33,000. Model T-78T now 
33,000. 


HUG—Models 15A, 15D, 15T 
—transmission make now Cla B360. 

INDIANA — Model 86 — max. 
whlbse. furnished now 180. Torque 
now 160 lb.-ft. Model 9S5DR—max. 
whlbse. furnished now 200. Gear ratio 
in high now 6.62. In low now 40.5. 
Service brake lining area now 330. 
Model 17ADR—zgear ratio in high 
now 7.27. In low now 45.8. Service 
brake lining area now 399. Model 
17A—service brake lining area now 
399. Model 17DR—gear ratio in 
high now 6.36. In low now 40.0. Ser- 
vice brake lining area now 395. 
Models 47DR, 49DR — service 
brake lining area now 586. 

INTERNATIONAL—Model Cl 
—Tire size front and rear now 
B6.00/16. Model C2Q0—chassis price 
now 575. Model C30—chassis price 
now 595. 

REO—Model S-4P— chassis vt. 
stripped now 2565. Compression ratio 
now 5.8. Model 1A4, 1C4—chassis 
wt. stripped now 2805. Models 1B4, 
1D4, 1B4R, 1D4R—compression 
ratio now 5.8. Models 2B4R, 2D4R 


— ignition system make and generator 
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them printed on this page.) 

In addition, so that there may 
be a public record available at 
all times of the minor changes 


made in current models, these 
be published 


monthly as shown below. 


changes will 


The next complete specifica- 
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Listing of All Trucks in Current Production Will Be Given in July 


tion listing will appear in Com- 
mercial Car Journal's July num- 
ber. Correspondence on the 
policy is requested. 































































































and starter make now AL. Models 
2HR, 2JR, 2K R—hand brake loca- 
tion now FD. Models 3HR, 3JR, 
3KR—tonnage rating now 3144-5. 
Models 2B4, 2D4— ignition system 
make and generator and starter make 
now AL. Compression ratio now 5.5. 
Models 2H, 2J, 2K—frame side 
rail dimensions now 7 x 3 x 4. 
Models 4H, 4J, 4K, 4M—trans- 
mission aux. location and speeds now 
No. Gear ratio in high now 8.5. Com- 
pression ratio now 5.5. Models 3H, 
3J, 3K, 3M—compression ratio now 
a0. 

SCHACHT — Model 30HA— 
Frame side rail dimensions now 8 x 3 
x 144. Model 12B—carburetor make 
now Zen. 


STUDEBAKER — Model _IT- 
230 (241-265) now Ace. Model 
IT-641 (653-665) now Boss. 
Model IT-683 now Boss. Model 
1W-741 (765-783) now Mogul. 
Model 1W-841 (865-883) now 
Big Chief. Model 1W-741— 
chassis wt. stripped now 5040. 

WHITE — Model 702A — ton- 
nage rating now 2-3. Models 702, 
702A—std. whlbse. now 156. Max. 
whlbse. furnished now 180. Model 
718—max. whlbse. furnished now 
208. Model 707—chassis wt. 
stripped now 5085. Model 712— 
chassis wt. stripped now 6030. Model 
730 now 10,860. Model 1731 now 
11,260. Model 642 now 11,335. 
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Model 643 now 11,665. Model 691 
now 12,200. Model 620K—rear axle 
make and model now own 14C. 
Model 620—zear ratio in high now 
5.71; in low now 37.4. Models 640, 
640K—zear ratio in high now 5.22; 
in low now 32.4. Model 730—frame 
side rail dimensions now 8 x 34% x 4. 
Models 701, 701A, 702, 702A— 
torque now 152 lb.-ft. Model 707 
now 285 lb.-ft. Models 621, 621K, 
620K now 285 lb.-ft. Models 630, 
630K now 285 lb.-ft. Models 631, 
631K, 631X now 285 lb-ft. Model 
632X now 285 lb-ft. Models 701. 
ZOLA, 702, 7T02A—NACC hp. now 
26.4. Models 620, 621, 621K, 
620K—NACC hp. now 42.1. Model 
730—max. hp. now 124 at 2400. 
Models 620, 621, 621K, 620K, 
630, 630K, 640, 640K, 631. 
631K,'631X,641,641K, 642,643. 
691, 632X—piston material now A. 
Models 701, 701A, 702, 702A, 
707—main bearing length now 8 1/16. 
Model 620—service brake lining 
area now 428. Model 718 now 492. 
Models 702, 702A—cab to rear of 
frame now 128. Cab to rear axle now 
84. Model 691—front axle make 


and model now own 13D. 


WILLYS—Model 77 now 77 
Pick-Up. Gross vehicle wt. now 2005. 
Model 77 Panel—gross vehicle wt. 
now 2186. Models 77 Pick-Up, 77 
Panel—universal make now Un. 
Steering gear make now La. 
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LA FRANCE REPUBLIC— 


Model M3—engine make now Wau 


6SRL. 
FOUR-WHEEL DRIVES 
INDIANA—Model 22X4—ire 


size front now 10.50/20. Rear now 


DB 10.50/20. 


OSHKOSH—Model JB—-stand- 
ard whlbse. now 153. Model JC—- 
standard whlbse. now 153. Transmis- 
sion make now FU 5B29. Aux. loca- 
tion and speeds U5. Gear ratio in 
low now 75.3. Cab to rear of frame 
now 100%. Cab to rear axle now 71. 
Model JB—cab to rear of frame now 
100%. Cab to rear axle now 71. 
Model FB—frame side rail dimen- 
sions now 8 x 3 x %. Models B3S, 
B3D, C3S, C3D, FC, R3S, FB, 
FD, BG3, GD— ignition system make 
now RB. 

SIX-W HEELERS 


HUG—Model 994R—rear axle 
make now Wis SD420BW. 


INDIANA—Model 17ASW151 
—gear ratio in low now 40.3. Model 
16X6—torque lb.-ft. now 288. Model 
18X6—max. brake hp. now 111 at 
2000. 


WHITE—Model 6438S W420— 
rear axle make now Tim SW420. Elim- 
inate gear ratio in high and low. 
Models 630SW320W4R, 643SW- 
4204R—piston material now A. 
Model 630SW320W4R — torque 
lb.-ft. now 285. 


ence tentaneccettntte ett Cc. CCl - 
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then, as a temporary measure to ai- 
leviate immediately the acute financia! 
distress of the railroads and not as a 
permanent increase in the general level 
of railroad rates. 

The emergency charges authorized 
on carload traffic are generally 7 per 
cent of the line-haul transportation 
rates, with a maximum increase of 5 
cents per one hundred pounds, with 
specific maximum increases taking 
precedence over the general maximum. 

No increases at all are permitted on 
carload shipments of a list of agricul- 
tural products, forest products and 
mineral products. 

Maximum emergency charges are 

fixed upon carload shipments of about 
one hundred commodities. 
+ It is necessary to calculate the rates 
upon each movement of traffic, add 7 
per cent to the line-haul rates, see that 
the increase is not over 5 cents per 100 
pounds, and be sure that the increase 
does not exceed the maximum specific 
increase provided for the specific com- 
modity stipulated in the order of the 
Commission. 

The master tariff putting the emer- 
gency freight rate increases authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

‘ sion became effective on April 18. It 
was issued in the names of fourteen 
tariff publishing agents of the carriers 
and filed with the Commission to be- 
come effective on not less than 5 days’ 
notice on April 11. The increased rates 
become effective in connection with 
intrastate traffic in 18 States on either 
April 22 or May 13. Applications to 
make the rates effective in other States 
are now pending. 

It is difficult to forecast with cer- 
tainty the effects of increased freight 
rates in time of economic stability and 
almost impossible to make intelligent 
forecasts in a period of economic un- 
certainty. The nature of the increases 
makes it apparent by specifically 
exempting from the emergency in- 
creases the rates made purposely to 
meet motor competition and shown as 
such in the tariffs and by granting no 
increases upon less than carload rates 
where the first class railroad freight 
rate is less than 77 cents per 100 
pounds, that it is not proposed to in- 
crease the opportunity of motor carriers 
to compete with railroads for short-haul 
merchandise traffic. A considerable 
portion of this type of traffic already 
moves by motor carriers. On the other 
hand, the increases in the less than car- 
load rates authorized where the first 
class rates are 77 cents or more in 
Eastern Territory, 93 cents or more in 
Zone I, Western Trunk Line Territory 


HOW DO THE RAIL RATE RAISES AFFECT TRUCKS ? 


(Continued from Page 19 ) 





and between this Zone and Eastern 
Territory, and $1.07 or more in other 
territories, do tend to increase the com- 
petitive ability of motor carriers par- 
ticularly in connection with traffic 
lower than first class where the rates 
are sometimes as low as 50 per cent or 
less of the first class rates. This is par- 
ticularly true where solid truck-load 
lots can be moved by motor carriers at 
truck-load rates while by railroad the 
same quantities would move at less- 
than-carload rates. 

Additional opportunity is also af- 
forded motor carriers to compete for 
carload quantities of specific commodi- 
ties where specific increases are au- 
thorized. 


Tue principal burden of the rate in- 
crease falls upon long-distance shippers 
and some of them introduced testimony 
to this effect at the hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Pro- 
ducers of sand, gravel, slag and crushed 
stone in Southern Territory have peti- 
tioned the Commission to suspend the 
emergency surcharges because of un- 
filled orders sold upon a delivered basis 
prior to the surcharges upon which they 
will suffer loss’ and because of the 
threatened loss of future business in- 
volving hauls of over 100 miles over one 
railroad or over 60 miles over more than 
one line, the points at which the emer- 
gency charges start to pinch. Any 
restriction of markets to long-haul 
shippers may have the effect of localiz- 
ing or restricting the distance trafic 
more, which should, all other things be- 
ing equal, enhance the opportunity of 
the motor carrier by increasing the vol- 
ume of short-haul traffic. 


CoMMISSIONER Clyde B. Aitchison 
in concurring with the action of the ma- 
jority of the Commission in dismissing 
the carloads’ application as a whole, 
but dissenting from the finding of rea- 
sonableness as to certain rates when in- 
creased by the emergency surcharges 
made clear his stand upon the wisdom 
of railroad freight rate increases under 
present conditions. 

“The record (in Ex Parte No. 115) 
makes clear that by and large the gen- 
eral level of freight rates is already at 
the ceiling of reasonableness. Regard- 
less of considerations of cost of service, 
traffic cannot and will not bear a mate- 
rially higher level. It is also estab- 
lished that the general level cannot be 
increased materially without having the 
reverse effect of increasing the difficul- 
ties of the applicant carriers, since the 
result will be such a suppression or 
diversion of tonnage that the loss of 





gross revenue will more than offset any 
increases on the tonnage which must 
remain on the rails. 

“The surcharges have the added de- 
merit of increasing the disparity be- 
tween the peaks and valleys in the rate 
structure. If made effective, they will 
tend to divert traffic to other forms of 
transport, though not to the same ex- 
tent as the proposals of the applicants 
because the suggested surcharges are 
generally smaller in amounts.” 

In concluding his dissenting opinion 
Commissioner Porter stated: 

“There is no patent formula whereby 
the railroads may be saved. If they are 
to continue to live and prosper, it will 
be only by the rendition of the best 
possible service, and this at the lowest 
possible price.” 

Commissioner Miller in his disseni 
stated in part: 


“J T is my conviction that the railroads 
have much more to gain by proper co- 
operation along such lines (as those 
suggested for reducing expenses and 
improving operation proposed by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads organized in part for the pur- 
pose of concentrating study on such 
matters) and can do more to help them- 
selves, and incidentally the public, in 
this way than by raising rates.” 

The increases in rates upon coal 
were particularly commented upon by 
Chairman Tate of the Commission in 
dissenting in part: 

“The record while . . . clearly prov- 
ing the need of the carriers for more 
revenue (although not convincing that 
the method suggested will bring that 
revenue) equally as well establishes 
that practically all of the various kinds 
of business producing the commodities 
upon which the surcharges are to be 
added also need more revenue. This 
seems to be another illustration of the 
meeting by an irresistible force with 
an immovable object, and I am of the 
opinion that the burden is not carried 
by the petitions, which seek higher 
rates. Just to use one commodity as 
illustrative, I cannot see how increased 
rates on coal can be justified in this 
record, in view of the condition of the 
coal industry as shown in the record. 
There are other commodities that might 
also be mentioned. I can see but little 
reason for selecting certain of these 
commodities and applying the sur- 
charges, when, in many instances, the 
commodity to which the surcharges are 
to be added can just as ill afford to pay 
them as other commodities which are 
excused from bearing surcharges .. . .” 
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You would probably fire a man who carelessly 
left the TAIL-GATE off and spilled part of a 


#== valuable load. But you might as well spill PAY- 


Skinner Stream-Line 
Filters come ino 
complete range of 
sizes, adaptable to 
any volume of oper: 
ation —Some of them 
cost no more than a 
new typewriter. 


gal. at a cost of 


Nome 





LOAD, all the way down the road, as postpone 


the purchase of a Skinner Oil Purifier. 


It is practical to renew 94 to 98% of used oil 
at 11% to 4¢ per gallon and oil renewed with a 
Skinner Purifier is as good as or better than new 
oil in the crankcase. Fill in the coupon and we 
will tell you how much you are losing off your 
PAY-LOAD—We will give you the answer. 
Then you can “PUT UP THE TAIL-GATE.” 


SKINNER OIL PURIFIERS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SKINNER PURIFIERS, Inc., 2225 Dalzelle, Detroit 


We want complete information on Skinner Oil Purifying. Our new oil purchases monthly are 
per gal. Our electrical current rate is____per kilowat hour. 


Address. 








If you will give us the above information, we can make you a specific recommendation, without delay 














sere 


Pay eee ee ee) 


SS 





_.. AND | NEVER’ WILL BE on 
SCHEDULE IF YOU DON'T CHANGE THE 
FUEL LINES ON OUR EQUIPMENT! 


TO _qpherheat COURSE! 





INSTALL WEATHERHEAD GAS, OIL AND VIBRATION 
PROOF FUEL LINES—THEY WILL BRING YOUR TRUCKS IN! 


The Weatherhead Company, 620-714 Frankfort Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


We would like further information on Weatherhead Gas and Oil Proof Hose. 


Name 





Address 





Jobber’s Name 


No. of trucks 








Universal Joints 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 20) 


versals must make it possible for the 
drive line to follow these motions of the 
axle and still carry power to that point. 
When only one wheel is raised the 
axle is temporarily thrown out of align- 
ment because one end of the axle has 
traveled through some portion of the 
arc while the other end has remained 
in its correct position. Still the uni- 
versal joint must keep the connection, 
carry the power and do it all quietly. 
Aside from the mis-alignment due to 
spring action there is the effect of the 
engine torque which tends to twist the 
axle in an up and down direction with 


the axle shafts as a center. Some mo- 
tion of this kind does take place re- 
gardless of whether the vehicle is a 
Hotchkiss drive or whether torque tubes 
or arms are used. Joints are often called 
upon to resist the centrifugal force of 
speeds as high as 3000 r.p.m. 
Sometimes the universal joints are 
blamed for a vibration coming from 
under the chassis when the vibration is 
caused by an out of balance drive shaft. 
Very few drive shafts ever get checked. 
Between centers the shaft should not be 
out more than .010 in. at the center. 
What can be done to keep universal 
joints in good order? The most im- 
portant phase of universal joint main- 
tenance is lubrication. More universal 
joints are over-lubricatéd than under- 








lubricated where the trucks are oper. 
ated in fleets that have a reasonably 
good preventive maintenance program. 
This over-lubrication is caused by us. 
ing guns which force lubricant into the 
joint under high pressure or by simply 
forcing lubricant into the joint with a 
hand gun until no more will go into the 
joint. Some judgement should be ex- 
ercised in lubricating universal joints. 
Over-lubricating them breaks the oil 
seals with the result that the joint will 
no longer hold the lubricant long 
enough to get out the front door unless 
the seal is replaced. 

Moreover, it is extremely impor- 
tant to see that oil gets into an oil-type 
joint and that grease gets into a grease- 
type joint. Neither lubricant will satis. 
factorily substitute for the other. Oil 
will leak out of the grease-type joint and 
leave it dry and grease will not get to 
the bearing surfaces of the oil-type 
joint. If cheap greases of unknown 
value are used at this point it is possible 
that the centrifugal motion of the joint 
will separate the oil from the soap. If 
this happens the oil will be thrown out 
and the soap which has no lubricating 
value will be retained—probably in a 
lump in one side of the joint where the 
weight may throw the joint out of bal- 
ance and cause vibration. 

If the joint has two grease plugs both 
should be removed when lubricating. 
This prevents an air pressure from be- 
ing built up within the joint which will 
break the oil seal just as effectively as 
will an over-supply of lubricant under 
gun pressure. 

In diagnosing universal joint troubles 
the tester is guided largely hy noise and 
lash in the drive line. When it is de- 
cided that the trouble is in the universal 
joint there is nothing to do but take it 
down and examine it. It is next to im- 
possible to give a set of standards of 
universal joint bearing clearances he- 
cause the clearance varies with the 
make and type of joint. In addition to 
the joint itself the amount of clearance 
the vehicle manufacturer chooses to 
leave to compensate for possible mis- 
alignment enters the picture. 

The mechanic in lieu of definite 
standards from the manufacturer must 
use his own judgment in checking and 
assembling the joint. As a general rule 
the manufacturers of expensive trucks 
work to closer clearance than do the 
manufacturers of the lower - priced 
trucks. There is this to remember— 
that in assembling some types of joints 
it is possible to get the cover on so that 
the grease opening is all but blocked by 
some part of the joint. If this is done 
the joint will be difficult to lubricate 
until it is pulled down and reassembled, 
which will probably be soon because 
it has little likelihood of being correctly 
lubricated under these conditions. 
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ne of two White Model 731 units operated by Providence 


lie 


ee 


“Underslung Power’’ Whites 

made possible by the exclu- 
ive White 12-cylinder “pan- 
ake” engine—are establish- 
ng records for performance 
nd economy never before 
pproached in the heavy 
luty field. Every claim made 
or White ‘‘Underslung 
ower” is now being proved 
n daily service. 


The experience of Providence 
leaming Co., Inc., Providence, 
KL, is typical. The White 
fodel 731 shown passed the 
ficial State engine perform- 
ince and ability test with an 
theard of performance. Re- 
wired to ascend a 4% grade 
ttnot less than 20 m.p.h. 
his “Underslung Power” 


a 31935, The White Motor Company 


aming Company, Inc. Equipped with 25-foot body. 








On a night trip to New York 
over many hills, with 40,000 
Ibs. gross, this unit arrived in 
six hours and driver reported 
remarkable comfort and no 
eye strain, due to excellent 
visibility of cab. In spite of 
rain and sleet on return trip 
the White came through with 
the same gross while all other 
trucks pulled off waiting for the 
hills to be sanded. No oil had 
to be added at the end of therun. 


Oil companies, dairies, mov- 
ing and storage companies and 
inter-city operators are finding 
White “Underslung Power” 
ideal—and especially adapt- 
able to the modern stream- 
line body types—tank or van. 
For full information see your White 


Branch er Dealer or write The 
White Motor Company, Cleveland. 


INTERMEDIATE 
MODELS 


MODEL 712 MODEL 718 
17,000 Ibs. gross 20,000 Ibs. gross 


Gasoline mileages up to 8 miles per 


gallon; more than ample reserve 


Power for hills and tough jobs; day 
7 and day out Operation without 
interruption; better than capacity 


loads with safety and economy 


when necessary — unsolicited 
reports like these from hundreds of 


operators prove that these Whites 


will out- perform and out-live all 


other trucks in their field. They will 
give you a greater dollar return 
than any other trucks of the same 


capacities on the market today 


a sme sa~e 
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What sort of experience has 
the driver had? How long 
has he been driving? What 
was his record on his other 
jobs? Is he a safe driver? 
Does he drink? What of his 
personality? Does he know 
how to care-for his truck? 
Has he a genuine sense of re- 
sponsibility to himself and to 
his employers? Is he con- 
scientious, ambitious, and 
willing not only to do the 
work actually assigned to him, 
but to go out of his way to 
learn your business and to 
help your business grow? 

When you hire a driver you 
entrust him with property 
which is worth a substantial 
sum of money. You can’t afford to 
have him jeopardize this property or 
ruin it. Nor can you afford, as a busi- 
ness man, to have your trucks driven 
by surly individuals who argue in 
boisterous tones every time a motor- 
ist wants them to yield the road to 
them. 

Your professional driver has a large 
knowledge of the mechanical side of 
his vehicle’s requirements. Through 
this he is able to make many minor 
repairs. Because of this knowledge 
he often acts as an adviser to the man- 
agement in connection with the care 
and maintenance of his truck. Then, 
too, he instinctively appreciates the 
peculiar conditions under which the 
vehicle is operated and because of this 
gives it the individual treatment it de- 
serves because of the special type of 
operation it is used for. 


Tue selection of the right type of 
man is due in large part to your own 
check-up of prospective employees. 
Not only should you endeavor to ob- 
tain a full record of the man’s previous 
experience and get references from 
former employers, but you should also 
let him drive your trucks under your 
observation before you employ him. 
Watch him carefully and see just how 
he handles the truck. See that he sets 
the hand brake lever, puts the gear- 
shift lever in neutral and retards the 
spark before he cranks the car. Watch 
how he cranks it. If he wraps his 
thumb around the handle and fails to 
stand clear of the swing of the crank 
you can put a mark against him. 
Ride with the prospective driver. 
Check him up on hills. See if he 
coasts down hill. Watch him in traf- 


fic and find out whether he instinctively 
anticipates traffic movements so that 





WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A PROFESSIONAL TRUCK DRIVER 
(Continued from Page 15) 





The professional driver believes in signs: Stop—Look—Listen! 


he is at all times ready for an 
emergency. Perhaps he shows an in- 
clination to speed dangerously. 


Ler him back up the truck. See 
how he handles it and notice if he 
makes sure that no person or vehicle 
is directly behind him. Watch how 
he. makes a turn and check him on 
signaling and on his use of the rear 
vision mirror. Have him overtake an- 
other vehicle and see if he cuts in 
too quickly after passing or tries to 
pass another vehicle on a curve or at 
the crest of a hill or on a railroad 
crossing. Have him park the car and 
note whether he pulls up close-to the 
curb. See if he shuts off the engine 
while the truck is unattended. 

Some states have laws making it 
mandatory for the driver to shut off 
the engine when the truck is unat- 
tended. Your professional chauffeur 
will know whether his state has such 
a law. Moreover, you will find that 
the professional driver usually has a 
knowledge of local, state and national 
laws regarding the operation of motor 
vehicles. If he doesn’t know these laws 
you should see to it that he learns 
them, and learns to obey them. 

Such an examination as this will 
soon reveal whether your man is just 
another driver or a professional driver. 
If he does all these things properly 
you can credit him with more than 
just average driving ability. 

The professional driver takes the job 
of driving with genuine earnestness. 
He has about him an attitude of seri- 
ousness. It isn’t just a lark to him. 
Driving a truck isn’t play, although 
he doesn’t have to go about with a long 
face and a worried look. But'the pro- 
fessional driver does his work with a 
precision and an orderliness that im- 









mediately indicates that he 
knows his business and takes 
his job seriously. 


Tue good driver is careful 
about the appearance of his 
truck. He keeps it looking as 
clean as possible. You'll 
never find him accumulating 
dirty rags on the running 
boards or in the cab. You'll 
notice that he keeps his spark 
plugs clean and his tools in 
place. He'll report break. 
downs or defects that may 
soon or later spell trouble. 
You won’t have to check him 
on these things. He’ll do them 
more or less mechanically as 
part of the routine business of 
driving. The ordinary driver is care- 
less about little details. Not so your 
professional. You can be sure that 
he will see to it that his truck is 
lubricated, that his windshield and rear 
vision mirror are clean and that loose 
bolts are properly tightened or fouled 
plugs cleaned. 

After all, a truck should be presided 
over by an individual of more than 
casual ability as a driver. There is 
much more to this business of truck 
driving that the average person or even 
many experienced truckmen realize. 
Just take the case of a careless driver 
who violates the fundamental rules that 
the professional truck driver heeds 
automatically. See, for example, some 
of the things that he does. 

He starts off in the morning without 
his license. He inspects the oil level, 
fills up with gasoline, but neglects to 
check the water in his radiator. He 
never gives a thought to testing his 
brakes, horn or lights before he drives 
off. As it happens, one of his lights 
is defective. He looks casually at the 
tires and decides that they are inflated. 
As a matter of fact, one of them looks 
hard enough, but is actually under-in- 
flated. He has some old rags lying 
loosely on the seat of the cab. These 
he leaves there. On his first stop he 
leaves the truck unattended with the 
engine running. He takes the corners 
at high speeds, never slows down for 
bad bumps, drives like a madman to 
make time and spends two hours in a 
lunch-wagon. When one of the cus- 


tomers complains about the condition 

of the goods he has delivered he kicks 

like a steer and gets into a loud and 

abusive argument. 

This man isn’t in any sense of the 

word a true professional driver. He 
(TurN To Pace 91, PLEASE) 
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YES MR. FLEET OPERATOR 
it is easy to see why 


| GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 


are STRONGER than other Truck Tires 





Srappeee you had two posts anchored in the ground like this ter 


and a rope made of ten cords stretched between them to withstand a strain 
like this 
and you took two short lengths of cord and laid them on the rope like this 


EAT re 7 —, 
_C™$o«_ ZS; 













then suppose you wanted to make the rope stronger 





i ———— 
onli 





Would you add any strength to the rope? . . . Of course 


not!... BUT, suppose you. added two full lengths of cord and tied them 






firmly to each post like this Si 





would add 20% to the strength of the rope. 


an ordinary tire and stretch it out like the rope 


has two narrow, floating “breaker strips” like this 


see that these two additional, full-width plies 


* The construction of the General Tire is patented and cannot be duplicated by others. 


through the fabric just like the hand shown above. 


, You can see for yourself you 


It is the same way with truck tires. The steel-wire beads ( ) are 
anchorages like those posts. The compressed air inside is trying to tear 
If you take 


you see it 


These 


loose layers of fabric cannot add strength because they are not anchored to 


the beads. Now take a 32x6 General and pull it out like the rope. You 


are anchored 


from bead to bead. Because they are anchored they increase the total 
strength of the tire to withstand road shock and carry the load. Only the 
General construction* can add this strength. That’s why Generals are 


, stronger tires . . . and that’s why they give you more miles for your money. 





GENERAL BUILDS the most complete, most highly specialized line of 
) truck tires in the business. GENERAL TIRE DEALERS are factory- 
trained truck tire experts with wide experience and accurate knowl- 
edge in fitting the right type and size of tive to every kind of job. 
THIS COMBINATION is worth real money is you. If your job is tough, 
call in the General Tire dealer and let him prove these statements. 
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e FREE eo 
this valuable booklet 
on how to get more 
service from yeur 
truck tires. Write to The 
General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O. 
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FWD Trucks 


are available in sizes ranging 
in capacities from 14 to 15 
tons. 


Write for bulletin. 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
Clintonville, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 
















Standard Brands 


(CONTINUED FROM PacE 28) 


units. Trucks are overhauled every 
12,000 miles or at the end of six 
months. But, the entire system wasn’t 
always as comprehensive as this report 
indicates. In the fall of 1929 Chase 
and Sanborn coffee was merely a strong 
sectional brand with distribution con- 
fined to New England and the Chicago 
area. Now it is among the first three 
in point of sales volume in the entire 
industry, and distribution is national. 
Although Fleischmann’s yeast deliv- 
ery system made possible the idea of 
a “dated” delivery service, the idea of 
dating coffee grew out of a research 
program in which a group of scientists 
were Called on to find out all they could 
about coffee. (And here’s where I 
learned something about coffee myself.) 
Data gathered showed that (1) coffee 
begins to lose flavor and aroma immedi- 
ately after roasting and (2) coffee con- 
tains an oil which, when fresh, is sweet 
and flavorful but, when stale, is bitter. 
Well, Standard Brands was pretty 
positive about the quality of its coffee, 
so the only problem in its mind was 
one of distribution. The Fleischmann’s 
yeast delivery system was already cov- 
ering 300,000 retail outlets twice a 
week. This system was increased and 
the trucks began carrying dated coffee. 
The delivery system was organized 
into 19 districts throughout the coun- 
try. District by district the dated cof- 
fee plan was introduced to the grocery 
trade. Nine roasting plants were es- 
tablished in Seattle, Dallas, Birming- 
ham, Los Angeles, Hoboken, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Montreal. 


Durinc the time distribution was 
being developed in each of the 19 dis- 
tricts large-space newspaper and radio 
advertising was engaged. Today Stand- 
ard Brands is the largest radio user in 
the country, with three hours of time 
weekly. The programs are the “Bakers’ 
Broadcast,” with Joe Penner; Major 
Bowes and his amateur hour for Chase 
and Sanborn; the Royal Desserts pro- 
gram, recently with Mary Pickford, 
now the Tender Leaf Tea program, with 
“One Man’s Family,” and Fleischmann 
Variety program with Rudy Vallee. 

I found that the men who make dated 
coffee deliveries have to be good drivers 
and good salesmen at one and the same 
time. Good driving includes the idea 
of promoting good will. To promote 
this good will, driver-salesmen are 
asked to give up their parking space to 
women drivers; don’t splash the ladies 
by driving through a puddle of water 
near which they are standing, etc. 
One question that often comes up in 











discussions of the “dated” coffee delivy- 
ery idea is: What happens to coffee 
picked up at the expiration of the 10. 
day limit? Stocks are so carefully 
regulated that there is relatively little 
of this coffee available. It is sold for 
immediate consumption at a reduced 
price to institutions and similar outlets 
which could not otherwise afford so fine 
a coffee. 

Today the delivery service contacts 
grocers at least three times within 10 
days, which is the longest period 
“dated” coffee stays on the grocer’s 
shelf. Each route man is equipped 
with a record of sales of every grocer 
on his route. He stocks the grocer with 
just enough coffee to take care of his 
anticipated sales before the next deliv- 
ery. If the grocer runs out of stock, 
a phone call will bring the truck roll- 
ing. It was this desire to keep retailers 
supplied with fresh stock that started 
the first driver on his route and laid 
the foundation for the world’s largest 
business in this field. 

In the light of all this information I 
have chiefly been impressed by the fact 
that it is trucks which bring you dated 
coffee on scheduled deliveries, and that 
without trucks the plan would have 
been impractical on a national scale. 


Formulas for Safety 


(CONTINUED FROM PacE 34) 


ment to warn the traveling public if 
the truck is stalled on a roadside; and 
a first aid kit. The driver is required 
to thoroughly inspect his truck daily 
and the company garage foreman in- 
spects the truck on its frequent returns 
to the garage, ordering the necessary 
repairs and adjustments. 


CompetITION is regarded as a 
valuable stimulus for better accident 
records and we, therefore, welcomed 
the opportunity to enter our automo- 
bile and truck fleets in the 1932-1933 
and 1933-1934 National Fleet Safety 
Contests. That our accident rate per 
vehicle for the two-year period was 
7 per cent less than our average annual 
rate for the previous six and one-half 
years is significant of the value of 
competition. The reduction is con- 
sidered substantial when we recall that 
an education program which included 
our drivers was conducted during a 
considerable portion of the six and one- 
half year period used in comparison. 
Our drivers are kept informed regard- 
ing their progress in the contest and 
we attribute our successful accident 
experience largely to the interest vol- 
unteered by the men in safe driving. 
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TOP QUALITY AT 
BOTIOM PRICE 


Sold and Serviced by 
Studebaker Truck Dealers and Auto Car 


Branches 
Ee e 


_E.E.MILLS TRUCKING CO 


EDWARDS 
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EDWARDS 


WORKS, 












obi -Tali-toMl kohiZeol cok Mal-Toh'ay 
pressed steel Fifth Wheel — 


No shrink cracks or casting defects. 
* 


PU colo live mols diate Me sho]. <-sMRe) ol-1g0] (-10 fll oh 7 
raising or lowering wheels. 


e 
P Nelli 3 (ol ol (-Mal-lon nate (Ola as istla ad ol-M coro lt cole 
Oversize Service Brakes — for longer life. 
Many other important features. 
e 


A type of Semi-trailer 
and body for every need. 


QUALITY 
SEMI-TRAILERS 


-, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 















No. 1151 (Above) 
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1140 (Below) 











Another New Item! 
UNIVERSAL 


TRUCK RIM WRENCH 


" Set No. 














a 1%” hex. 


No. 1150-T Set 


1150-T 


Forged from 
solid bars, with 
extra deep sock- 


ets, these 
wrenches never 
fail. They are 


brutes for pun- 
ishment and are 
unsurpassed 
when powerful, 
pulling leverage 
is needed. 

Set of three 


wrenches carry 
combination of 


7 openings: %” 
and 13/16” 
square — and 
“S « si2/0 
1%”, 14” and 


(consisting of 3 


wrenches illustrated) — Dealer 
Price, complete, $2.88. 
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ONE MAN 


with this inexpensive tool can easily 
and quickly handle heavy wheels 


“VAN. CHROME” WHEEL MOUNTER 


for Mounting and Demounting Truck and Bus Wheels 


In the shop—or on the road—this sensational new patented tool is invaluable. With it 
the biggest and heaviest truck or bus wheels can be instantly mounted or demounted 
by one man. It saves a lot of “back-breaking”’ lifting, and 
without bruising studs it lines up wheels with studs for 
securing nuts and insertion of hub collars. 


No. 1151 Universal Tool, costing $1.44 and described above, 
handles every wheel except disc type having holes smaller 
than 4%”. For the latter we recommend our new 


P tool No. "1140, selling at $1.50. 
4 


[| ; é In addition to being ideal for use in mounting 

wheels on all passenger cars and small trucks, 
4 the No. 1140 can also be used for pulling hub 
aoe caps. 


Both tools are drop forged from chrome molyb- 
denum steel. 


Ask for catalog covering complete line of end wrenches, sockets, pliers, 
special tools, etc.—and LOW NET PRICES to DEALERS. 


THE HERBRAND COMPANY = Fremont, Ohio 


Drop-Forged Tools Since 1881! 
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TOUGH TOOLS for 
TOUGH JOBS.. 


Our free illustrated catalog de- 
scribes more than 200 time-saving 
tools which will increase profits 
for you every day. 


National Garage 
Tools are carefully 
designed to help you 
m do good work quick- 
mG) ly. They are built 
: to give lasting satis- 
faction. Send for 
free catalog today. 








JACKSON, MICHIGAN 











ONLY 
B.&J. TRAILERS 


HAVE GRAVITY 
SPRING SUSPENSION 


Every Demonstration 
Becomes a Sale 
Write for bulletin 


B. & J. TRAILER CO. 


$915 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 








FOR BETTER 
PERFORMANCE 


always replace worn spark plugs with 


Defiance 
SPARK PLUGS 


Engineered for Replacement 
DEFIANCE SPARK PLUGS, INC. 
Toledo, Ohio 


DEFIANCE SPARK PLUGS, LTD. 
Windsor, Ontario 











STOP THAT WASTE / 


from\DLINGMOTORS. 


lag KOP steps the motor when the truck 
idle. ge ae Tamper-proof. Pays for itself 4 
3 months in reduced gas and maintenance costs. 





The MOTO-KOP 


Automatic Ignition Control 


PATENT PENDING 






ROBIE AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 
1040 Boylston St., Boston 





Ten Commandments 


(CoNTINUED FROM Pace 23) 


V. When necessary to have the vehi- 
cle towed or when necessary to tow 
another vehicle, attach the tow line to 
the frame and not to the axle. Attach 
the tow line so that an even pull is 
obtained. 

Allow sufficient length of tow line 
between the two vehicles to permit 
proper control of both vehicles. 


VI. Slow down for turns and at 
road intersections. It saves the tires 
and avoids the danger of skidding. 

Keep your tires properly inflated. 
Do not drive on a flat tire. 

It takes but a short distance to com- 
pletely ruin an inner tube and a tire 
when running on a flat. 

Use good judgment in the use of 
non-skid chains. Remove them as soon 
as conditions permit. 


Vil. In descending hills use the 
engine as a brake—that is, run on com- 
pression and prevent heating the brakes. 

Also apply hand and foot brakes 
alternately on long hills. 

When leaving the vehicle always set 
hand brake and stop the engine. 

If you are on a grade turn the front 
wheels toward the curb, and also shift 
into gear. 


VII. It is your duty to make de- 
liveries in the shortest possible time, 
but you are also requested to consider 
the possibilities of breakdowns and the 
great delay caused by taking chances 
on the road. 

Avoid speeding. Less haste means 
greater speed in the long run—espe- 
cially when roads are bad. 


IX. Make it a habit to examine the 
gas, oil and water supply before start- 
ing out. 

Study the action of the vehicle while 
you have it on the road, and report 
promptly any deviation from a high 
standard of performance. 

The operator has more opportunity 
to detect trouble than a mechanic in 
the garage. 


X. Avoid getting stuck in muddy 
roads. If you do get stuck, do not let 
the clutch in with a jerk and spin the 
rear wheels, this will only force the 
wheels in deeper. 

Allow the clutch to engage gradually 
and the motor to run as slowly as possi- 
ble to prevent stalling, thus turning the 
rear wheels as slowly as possible in 
order that maximum traction may be 


had. 







Whats Your Truck Doing All Day? 





This Device Tells E 
Move the Truck | Makes! 


Idle time — busy time~ 
day and night (and over. 
time, too!)—all on a 
waxed chart (see at left), 
Here, for example, is 
2-hour delay, Sodan 
can put your finger vigiben on 
it!—and then eprrets it! 
Write for Bulletin C.. 
Service Recorder Co., 1422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Oo. 


a ial SERVIS ECORDER| 











HANDY 


Governors 
Air Cleaners 
Oilfilt ors 
“Standard Equipment” 
HANDY GOVERNOR CORPN. 


Detroit 

















FLEET OPERATORS! 


Investigate the new method of reducing cylinder wear 
and shortening time required for overhauls. These 
new piston rings of frictionless bearing-metal are 
saving truck owners big money everywhere. Write 
today for details. 


The Simplex iy I ~~ Sales Co. of Auten, Inc, 
1956 East 66th S land, 0. 











Commercial 
Car Journal 
Truck 


Specifications 


Are Corrected Monthly 


You can depend on the in- 


formation they contain as 
being accurate and up to the 


minute. Use them to sell and 
use them to service trucks 
brought into your shop. 








CLASSIFIED 








— 


SALESMAN DISTRIBUTOR, finest Castor 
Penn Oils, Soaps, Polishes, for old reliable 
manufacturer. Carrying Small Stock necessary. 
Baums, Rome, Y 
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Ideal Synthetic Practice 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 18) 


away with as they are using a gloss 
material to letter or are merely pencil- 
varnishing the lettering as a protection. 

FENDERS AND HOOD— 
If fenders and hood are in good con- 
dition, it is not necessary to prime or 
surface them. Simply apply a coat of 
clear after removing the old clear fin- 
ish as for the body. Surface them 
only when scratched or marred. 

KNIFING—One shop now doing 
a successful knifing job uses the glaz- 
ing putty thick instead of thin as in 
the usual method. The putty glaze is 
applied over the entire surface to be 
painted with a broad knife. This ap- 
plication serves as a filler and surfacer 
in one operation where it has not been 
necessary to strip the job. Knifing 
should be done over rough surfaces 
only. If applied too thickly, cracking 
will result and the drying time is con- 
siderably lengthened. Note these ob- 
servations. 

Synthetic enamel has found favor in 
the fleet shop because of its greater 
adhesiveness, flexibility, gloss retention 
ability, better coverage, quicker dry- 
ing and controlled chalking character- 
istics, which result in a saving of time, 
labor and material over other finishes. 

Remember, one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. Follow closely 
the application instructions of the 
manufacturer whose product you are 
using. It is sane, common sense to use 
the products of one manufacturer only 
through the development of any finish. 


Phooey On Farming Out 
Repairs 
(CONTINUED FROM Pace 38) 


of the time. So that these trucks which 
actually have traveled more than 100,- 
000 miles really have gone consider- 
ably more than 300,000 miles when 
compared with the mileage of a touring 
car. We attribute the long life of our 
trucks not only to our rigid inspection 
and care, but to the fact that we use 
governors to control the trucks’ speed. 


Equipment is kept in constant ser- 
vice—that is, we avoid laying up the 
vehicles for repair work by doing more 
than 95 per cent of our repairs and 
replacements at night or after the cars 
have finished the day’s work. We are 
able to make practically every repair, 
even the major ones, by carrying in 
stock a complete line of parts for all 
of the machines. Although this entails 
a large outlay of capital, we find it 
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never before “in 


Genuine 
(Latest $11.50 Model) 


Special price 
to Fleet 


Opera tors 


for a limited time 


only.. $ 575 


As our contribution to the National 
Safe Driving Movement... to stimu- 
late business for our distributors and 
jobbers .. . to invite governor users to 
test and compare new Governor ac- 
curacy and performance .. . to en- 
courage profitable fleet operation and 
build general prosperity - - we are 
making this special offer to all Fleet 
Operators: For a limited time only, 
we will ship standard, latest model, 
$11.50 Locksit CHICAGO GOVER- 
NORS at $5.75 net. Suitable for 
trucks or cars of 3 tons capacity or 
smaller (1% inch carburetor). For 
larger trucks slightly higher. 


for Average 
Save Fleet . 
20% Gasoline 
rn 
CE 40°), on Repairs 


45% on Tires 
and Brakes 








and eliminate the cause of 65% 
of accidents. 


2-Year Unconditional 
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never again 


CHICAGO 


OVERNORS 


Locksit 





The Most Accurate, Most 
Dependable Governors Built 


Think what this means. CHICAGO GOVER- 
NORS, 
where; the only Governor that is triple pro- 
tected against tampering, a Governor that 
carries a two year unconditional replacement 
guarantee; the finest Governor built at this 
unheard of price.. 
superior design, specialization in Governors 
and volume production. No matter what your 


standard on leading fleets every- 


. a price made possible by 


judi beliefs, in vi f the standing 
GUARANTEE of CHICAGO GOVERNORS in view of the 


Any CHICAGO GOVERNOR that 
fails mechanically or to deliver the 
utmost in performance will be re- 
placed without charge anytime within 
2 years of purchase date. 


economies they offer, NOW is the time to test 
and know just exactly what good governors 
can do for your fleet under your everyday 
working conditions. 





30-Day Free Trial 


Take advantage of this remark- 
able offer. Send for a test gov- 
ernor today. Just pin the cou- 
pon to your ketterhead, billhead 
or business card. The proper 
CHICAGO GOVERNOR will be 
sent on 30-Day Memo Billing. 
Test it out in your own way and 
if not entirely convinced that 
CHICAGO GOVERNORS do all 
we claim, are the finest gover- 
nors built, regardless of price, 
send the governor back for full 
credit. 


This offer is for a limited time 
only. Send in the Coupon NOW. 








Just Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead 


CHICAGO GOVERNOR & MFG. CO. 
511-513 S. Laflin Street, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Eh Biiasebeeccas CHICAGO GOVERNORS 
according to your special offer on 30-day Memo 
Billing. 
pe A ee ee roe Kinaees 


Speed 36-50 m.p.h. O 





Speed} 20-35 m.p.h. O 
CC} Sem@s... cc. NO RIDERS stickers, FREE 
SI so tas «56 sn ce cet nk gee hase an aer ea 
WN ONIN wg ceaedsatencenceeukedyeuacenananen 
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DIESEL 


Lek me) ama ale ¢-) 


od 
TREMENDOUSLY 
REDUCED 
ie) ta 
COsTs! 


» 


STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO,., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Increase Shipping Floor Capacity 


Make Extra Trips With Trucks 
You Have Now 
—— BY USING —- 


“ROLOFF DEMOUNTABLE 
BODIES 





ASK US HOW 


ROLOFF, INC. 
KENDALL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . MASS. 











CUT SHOP COSTS 


by saving time and material with 
GARDINER ACID-CORE SOLDER 


Its uniform, quick-acting flux insures faster, 
cleaner and better work by both experienced 
Mechanics and inexperienced help. Its high 
tensile strength means lasting bonds. 

Gardiner high quality solder costs no more 
than ordinary solders. Available in 1, 5 and 
20 pound spools. 

Order by name from your jobber. 





ardiner 


4832 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago, III. 
Makers of body, bar and wire solders and 








4 Oba rad 


SIMMONS 


SILVER KING 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Send for Complete Catalog 
THE SIMMONS MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, O. 








pays well in time and money saved, as 
we do not have to send for a part or 
material. 

The speed of our trucks varies from 
12 to 50 miles per hour, according to 
the nature of the work performed. In 
buying trucks for the City of Berkeley, 
we make a thorough study of the needs 
of the department. Sometimes we post- 
pone the purchase of a machine while 
we are completing a survey of the de- 
partment. One of our 60 h.p. garbage 
trucks we changed to an engine of 120 
h.p., because it is used in hill work and 
required more power. We also put our 
own ideas into effect in reference to 
new garbage trucks, often designing 
the vehicle ourselves and having it 
built to order, after proper advertise- 
ment of specifications, of course. 

I believe the price of economical 
operation in the conduct of a truck 
fleet is constant vigilance, rigid adher- 
ence to a competent system of inspec- 
tion and attention, doing one’s own 
work in a properly appointed and 
staffed shop and exercise of experi- 
enced judgment in the supervision of 
the work and the decisions as to time 
of repairs and replacements. 


Battery Charging Cabinet 
RUBBER-protected Tungar battery- 


charging cabinet, which combines 
charger-tester and cabinet facilities in one 
compact, neat-appearing unit is being dis- 
tributed by the General Electric Co., New 
York. 

It is designed for use with Tungar bat- 
tery service units of the one-panel type 
which combine a charger and a four-meter 
tester mounted on top of the cabinet. The 
cabinet, standing about 64 in. high, is of 
six-battery capacity; yet it requires but 
two sq. ft. of floor space. It has four 
molded hard-rubber doors with a contrast- 
ing stippled finish. The cabinet is avail- 
able with eight different charger and tester 
combinations which may be of either the 
24 or the 12-hour charging type. 


ys 


Cataphote Reflector 
¢ Asco Cataphote reflectors are of 


the type to meet all reflector laws in 
all states. The lens is molded in one unit 
which can be fastened to a flat surface or 
used on a bracket. Reflector range is 600 
ft., visible at any angle up to 63 deg. The 
reflecting unit is silvered directly on glass 
and is sealed against dust and moisture. 
The glass is the same used on state high- 
ways. It is made in red, amber, green 
and white to comply with various state 
laws. Write Casco Products Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


*“*Ahl bearfax”’ Booklet 


THE Ahlberg Bearing Co., 317 E. 29th 

Street, Chicago, announces the revival of 
“‘Ahlbearfax,” the company’s house organ. 
Write for your free copy. 








Motor Tune-Up 


is a real profit 
and business 
building ser- 
vice. 


Send for free 
Tune-Up Charts 


CARTER CARBURETOR 


2834-56 N. Spri , 
CORP. ot: Seats 











DeVi/b/ss 


Spray-Painting Equipment—Spray 
Booths—Canopy Exhaust Systems 
—Exhaust Fans—Air Compressors 
—Hose and Hose Connections— 


Oil Guns. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Distributors or direct sales and serviee repre- 
sentatives available everywhere. 








Brooklyn Edison 


.- has been Grooving 
fleet tires with 


KWICK-KUT 


for over two years 


eee0e@ 
Write for Catalog—Free Trial 


Kwick-Kut Mfg. Co., Ine. 
3840 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 



























7-TON CAPACITY 
$13.45 
DEALERS NET 

Think of it! A sturdy, compact, 
dependable hydraulic jack, rated 
7-ton capacity only $13.45 .. . 
12-ton models $19.95. . . . Also 
5-ton models $9.95, 3-ton at 
$7.95 and {'2-ton $2.99. (All 
prices net to the dealer, and 
slightly higher west of Denver.) 
Write for details. 
HEIN-WERNER MOTOR 

PARTS CORP. 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 


FEW MODELS ENGIN J EERED TO 


HEIN~WERNER 
hyd reashic JACKS 


DO THE WORK OF MANY 










HOSE CLAMP 


WITH THE THUMBSCREW 
Standard equipment hose 
clamp of the automotive 
and airplane industry 
Your jobber has them 


FR 


4307 ge 2a~ pL. WITTEK 


CHICAGO, ILL. MFG. CO. 
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Professional Drivers 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 56) 


js just a truck driver. Possibly he 
could be trained to become a profes- 
sional, but the chances are that his 
careless habits are of such long stand- 
ing that he couldn’t thoroughly break 
himself of them within any reasonable 
length of time. Yet, it is surprising 
how many men of this general type 
are employed to drive expensive trucks 
by truck owners who in other ways 
are sound business men, but who take 
too lightly the question of driver per- 
sonnel. 

There is no dearth of good drivers 
available today. There is no reason 
why men of a generally unsuitable type 
should be permitted to continue to 
drive trucks. They are a menace to 
others on the roads. They cost their 
employers thousands of dollars yearly. 
They set a bad example to other drivers 
and they are definitely not assets to 
any man’s business. 

The professional truck driver not 
only knows his business when it comes 
to driving and caring for a truck, but 
he also knows that it pays to be care- 
ful. He has taken the safety move- 
ment seriously. He appreciates that a 
man behind the wheel of a large truck, 
capable of moving fast, has a respon- 


sibility to himself, to his employer, and 
to the public. He drives carefully and 
sanely. But, in addition to practicing 
safe driving, he is also careful to con- 
duct himself around his truck in a 
manner to avoid accidents. 


You may see the careless driver 
using a burred chisel, a chipped screw 
driver or a broken wrench. Not so 
your professional. He has had ex- 
perience. He knows that tools not in 
good working order can cause serious 
hand injuries. This is the same kind 
of fellow who, whenever possible, gets 
off his truck from the right hand side. 
He does this instinctively because he 
is a trained man. For the same reason 
he does a score or more of other things 
that mark him apart from the would- 
be professional. You'll never see him 
squatting down in front of a tire when 
inflating it. If he has to work under 
his truck he’s not the kind of a driver 
who'll depend on the jack alone. Not 
him. No, he’s smart. He blocks the 
truck in place. 

The difference between the ordinary 
driver and the reliable driver may seem 
superficial to some people. They may 
term these differences as petty. They 
may say: “Gee, I’d sure hate to fire 
a fellow just because he got off the 
wrong side of his truck or used a 
burred chisel.” But the type of driver 
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who will do these things persistently 
is likely to do a dozen other things 
that will run up his employer’s operat- 
ing costs. 

These differences are not superficial, 
or unimportant. On the contrary, they 
may very well be the difference be- 
tween a reasonable operating cost and 
an inordinately high operating cost. 
Experience has demonstrated this so 
often that it is surprising that the care- 
less driver is tolerated to the extent 
that he is. 

Far too little consideration is given 
to driving personnel by many opera- 
tors. Admittedly, it is not difficult to 
learn to drive a truck. Any one with 
ordinary common-sense and the full 
use of his physical faculties can do so. 
But to learn to do it as it should be 
done is something else again. Not 
everyone is temperamentally fitted for 
this job. Not everyone is sufficiently 
careful about details. Not everyone 
is willing to follow instructions to be 
considerate, to be careful and to deal 
with customers in a manner to pro- 
mote customer good-will. 

Every business man should formulate 
a set of policies for his drivers. He 
should employ only those men who can 
be trusted to conform to these policies. 
Just as much care should go into the 
employment of drivers as has gone into 
the purchase of equipment. 
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The last word in hoist design . . 


life for all parts. 


There is a St. Paul Hoist to fit every need. 
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Built for efficient, economical service on trucks longer than 
131-inch wheelbase, for body lengths of 9 and !0 feet with 


. flexible, universal . . . 
incorporating proved St. Paul features . 
suspension, low mounting height, increased dumping angle, 
heavy duty trussed lifting arms to support and stabilize the 
body when dumping. Develops great lifting power with low 
oil pressure. Unnecessary strain eliminated, assuring long 
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No matter what your location or bearing require- 
ments might be, one of the 28 strategically located 
Ahlberg Branches can supply you with the type and 
size bearings you need—over the counter immedi- 
ately or within 24 hours by mail. 

Write for free booklet The Story of Ahlberg 
Ground Bearings’’ and address of nearest branch. 














AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 
321 East 29th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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TRUCK AND BUS 
MARKER LIGHTS 


Every K-D Product 
\ is designed for 
i) practical use and 
is scientifically effi- 
cient in construc- 
tion as well as in 
conformance to 
various state laws. 





Model No. 506 


Model No. 5I! 


The assortment includes a complete line of 
Clearance Lamps, Reflex Signals, Truck Mir- 
rors, Tail Lamps, Torches, and every kind 
needed by motor trucks for safety on high- 
ways. 


Write for chart, without obligation, 
showing graphically clearance and 
reflex signals demanded by state laws. 
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THE 
K-D LAMP 


co. 


610-616 W. Court St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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